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INDIGENOUS POLITICS AND COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO AUSTRALIA* 


1. LOSS OF INDIGENOUS SOVEREIGNTY 


In an age of crumbling empires, when many former colonial territories are 
becoming politically independent, it may still be instructive to study the processes 
by which empires and nations have been built up. What political forms have 
been involved and how have they been modified and developed? The new 
nations of Africa and Asia now emerging have political structures that bear a 
generic resemblance to the established democracies and dictatorships of Europe. 
These forms of organization seem to be a necessary requirement for membership 
of the United Nations, and are widely held to be essential if there is to be a 
flexible industrial and commercial economy, centralized administration and 
widespread literacy. None of the United Nations enjoys an entirely subsistence 
economy or relies only on communication by word of mouth. They all have 
courts of law, standing armies and at least the beginnings of a bureaucracy. In 
particular, all the United Nations are nations, or states; there are no stateless 
societies among them. Thus they are drawn from only one broad category of 
known and possible political structures, a category which has come to dominate 
the world scene. Many other forms of political life are known from the past 
and have been described for the more remote parts of the world at the present 
time. Those people who follow these other forms of social organization we call 
by a variety of terms of which ‘tribal’ is perhaps the least presumptuous. Tribal 
political structures have declined both as the tide of empire rose in the nineteenth 
century and, for different reasons, as these same empires now wither away. 
Erstwhile tribal peoples have either been absorbed into existing economic and 
political systems of Western type or sooner or later have copied them for their 
own use. Much has been written about the recent adoption of Western forms of 
organization by nations newly independent. Here I shall consider what happen- 
ed, and in some places is even continuing to happen, to primitive political life 
under colonial impact at a stage when independent nationhood was either a very 
distant vision or not an objective at all. In particular I shall compare conditions 
in aboriginal Australia and Australian New Guinea with other parts of the 
world. 


* This paper was read at a meeting of the Anthropological Society of South Australia in 


Adelaide on 25th August 1958. 
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Most tribal people now live in some kind of association with Europeans or 
with others who have adopted at least the technology if not the social institutions 
of Europe. With few exceptions Europeans and tribesmen torm plural societies 
in which the two main segments of the population differ in ways of life, values 
and customs. In general political power is divided unequally; the Europeans are 
conquerors and the tribesmen are conquered. There are few tribes who can still 
make war on their own account, or who are interested in making war only 
against their tribal neighbours. In the political life of modern states the ability 
to make war is a good test of sovereignty; if we extend the notion of warfare to 
include feuding and organized revenge the test works fairly well for the tribal 
world. Almost everywhere except perhaps in parts of New Guinea and South 
America legitimate war-making has become the prerogative of those few 
political entities which recognize one another as sovereign states. There cannot 
be more than about a hundred of these in the whole world. Warlike acts by 
other groups or by individuals are categorized by these sovereign states not as 
war but as revolt, rebellion, insurrection, sedition, terrorism, banditry, brigand- 
age, mutiny, piracy, faction fighting, or murder. In the struggle for political 
independence, these are terms of denigration, not euphemisms; terrorists and 
bandits are not accorded the privileges of prisoners-of-war. Two or three 
hundred years ago, not to go back further in time, there were many more war- 
making bodies than there are now. Warfare was an activity much less co- 
ordinated than it now is and the right to make war was more widely recognized. 
In those days the nations of the West made war on peoples who had not yet 
been brought under Western control. Where warfare was avoided, treaties were 
made between high contracting parties who in formal terms were assumed to be 
equally free and sovereign, even if one party was in fact a European leviathan 
and the other a non-European midget. 


The trend has been for tribal peoples to lose their sovereignty to the West. In 
many other aspects of social life, tribesmen have adapted themselves to conquest 
by a bewildering and fascinating variety of responses. Yet in political affairs a 
uniform trend is quite clear; despite small and shortlived exceptions, tribal 
political systems have been in retreat. In very many instances it is still possible 
to study as a going concern the contemporary economic system of a tribal or 
erstwhile tribal group, or its kinship structure or its religious beliefs. Only in a 
limited sense can one study its political system. There is almost always some 
pax (britannica, australiana, or the like) which has to be assumed and whose 
existence affects profoundly the doings of the people being studied. Eyewitness 
accounts of primitive warfare belong in the main to the nineteenth, not to the 
twentieth, century (cf. Turney-High, 1949). Even when warfare does now take 
place, it is usually what we might term ‘one-sided’ war, in which although one 
side sees itself at.war with an external enemy the other regards the disturbance 
as merely domestic trouble requiring police action. 
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2. ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 


The widespread erosion of tribal political systems provides our data. Although 
the general trend is manifest the process of erosion has not been uniform. We 
therefore ask if there are any systematic variations in the process as between one 
tribal people and another, one historical epoch and another, one mode of 
conquest and another. For a preliminary analysis, this complex question can 
be simplified by considering only two main variables. Indigenous political 
systems can, without too much injustice, be divided among three categories; 
the diverse processes of White conquest can, with perhaps rather more injustice 
to the facts, be arranged into four phases. 

Fortes’ and Evans-Pritchard’s ‘Introduction’ to African Political Systems 
(1940, pp. 6-7) provides a convenient classification of tribal systems generally. 
Firstly there are those groups of food gatherers who live in small politically- 
autonomous units. I shall mention the Bushmen of southern Africa, the 
Australian aborigines and the Siriono of Brazil. Secondly there is the category 
of primitive states, typified by the Zulu, Ngoni, Ashanti and Nupe, in which 
there is centralized authority and other attributes of statehood. The size and 
precise location of a primitive state often seems not to be determined by the 
environment, so that portions of the unit frequently break off to join neigh- 
bouring states or to found new independent states. There are other primitive 
states where, although control of the unit is disputed and its boundaries 
fluctuate, the unit itself remains relatively intact. An example is the Barotse 
empire in Northern Rhodesia. Thirdly there are those stateless agriculturalists 
where there is no centralized authority. Examples are the Nuer, Tallensi, the 
Plateau Tonga and the peoples of the New Guinea Highlands. 

The other variable, phases of conquest, provides four categories (Barnes, 
1955, pp. 169-170). We distinguish the presence or absence of a colonial 
administration and of settlement involving the alienation of substantial portions 
of land. If both an administration and settlers are absent, any dealings that the 
tribal society may have with a Western country are regarded by both as external 
affairs. This phase prevailed in the early days of White settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in West Africa until the late nineteenth century, in the Pacific 
during the voyages of exploration, and in North America before treaties began 
to be made. 

Treaty-making usually marks the end, or one possible end, of this phase. A 
treaty between a conquering Western power and a tribal society usually differed 
in two respects from the treaties generally made between two Western nations. 
Almost all treaties with tribal peoples were agreements that the Western power 
should take the tribal group under its protection. In the heyday of imperial 
expansion in Africa after the Berlin West African Conference of 1885, British 
agents were provided with a supply of printed treaty forms which could be 
completed with the names of chiefs and tribes they met with on their travels 
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(cf. Hanna, 1956, frontispiece; Perham, 1956, p. 671). Because of its content 
each tribe usually made only one treaty; there was never opportunity or 
occasion for another. This generalization is not true of North America, where 
the indigenous tribes were regarded, at least in the eyes of constitutional lawyers, 
as foreign nations with whom treaties could be made even after they had been in 
close contact with White settlers for many decades. Treaty-making was usually 
followed by the arrival of one or more representatives of the conquering or 
colonizing power, from the solitary Adviser or Resident, as in an Indian princely 
state, to the complete apparatus of Agricultural Departments, Magistrates, 
Labour Officers, and the like as in many an African colony. 

Colonizers did not always make treaties before they arrived. Sometimes 
agreements of a less formal kind were made, as with the Ngoni of northern 
Nyasaland. Sometimes the colonial power extended its influence gradually and 
more or less peacefully, as in Australian New Guinea or Eastern Samoa; or it 
followed on the heels of military conquest, as with the Fort Jameson Ngoni, the 
Maori, the Ashanti, and the Kaffirs of eastern Cape Province. Whether the 
colonial administration established itself peacefully or by force, it usually in- 
troduced a regime of what we may term administrative paternalism. 

Administrations were not always in the van; sometimes the settlers were 
ahead. On the northern frontiers of the Cape settlement during the eighteenth 
century, and in most of Australia most of the time from 1788 until, say, 1900 
European settlers on the moving frontier were in contact with the indigenous 
inhabitants and of necessity had to take the law into their hands even as they 
took the land with their own hands. Colonial administrations operating without 
the complication of settlers have on the whole been paternalistic, and often 
benevolently paternalistic, towards the tribal people they have conquered; 
settlers have on the whole been forced to take a much shorter-term view of their 
own interests. They have had to concentrate on securing control of the land 
they wished to exploit, and on defending their property and stock against the 
attacks of the indigenous inhabitants. In varying measure, depending on the 
particular type of enterpise on which they were engaged, they have tried to 
secure their labour supply, either by establishing friendly relations with the local 
people, or by kidnapping, capturing, recruiting or enslaving enough labourers 
to suit their needs. These actions may lead to conflict between the frontier 
settlers and the administration, as in British North America after 1754 (Collier, 
1947, p. 197). 

Administrative paternalism may well be combined with White rural settle- 
ment. The colonial administration is then concerned not only to maintain law 
and order, but also to regulate conditions of employment for the tribes and to 
protect them against excessive exploitation. However, the real change in the 
regime does not usually come about until the indigenous inhabitants of the 
country begin to earn money in ways other than as unskilled plantation or farm 
labourers, and begin to spend their money on things other than the limited 
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range of Western consumer products provided in the plantation store. A con- 
siderable degree of political and social autonomy is possible under a paternalistic 
regime; the tribal population can be left to govern itself provided the peace is 
not disturbed. With the growth on the one hand of industrial production with 
its demand for a stable urban indigenous proletariat, and for a wide market for 
its consumer products and, on the other, of native entrepreneurs and petty 
industrialists, this measure of autonomy becomes impossible. The indigenous 
peoples begin to find that, in political affairs at least, they have to struggle on a 
national scale. In Australia, the numerical preponderance of White over oborig- 
inal, and the inelectable frontier quality of most of the interior of the continent, 
obscure the emergence of this last phase of White conquest, which we may term 
industrial integration. In New Guinea this stage has not yet been reached. But 
it can be seen clearly enough in the condition of the Maori in New Zealand, the 
Bantu in South Africa, and even the Hawaiians in Hawaii. 

This analytical scheme overlooks two factors which locally have sometimes 
been of great importance. In the first place, missionaries have often acted in- 
dependently and far in advance of administration and settlers. After the mission 
has gained converts, a quasi-colonial administration arises, relying mainly but 
by no means exclusively on supernatural sanctions but less inclined to leave well 
alone (cf. Gann, 1958, Chap. II). Secondly, the scheme recognizes only those 
settlers who seek large tracts of land. In some parts of the world the invaders 
have been mainly interested in gaining mineral wealth, and have left the natives 
in undisturbed occupation of most of their land while demanding a secure 
labour supply. But large-scale mining has usually taken the administration 
along with it, as for example in the New Guinea Highlands. Where traders, as 
distinct from miners and settlers, have gone ahead of the colonial administration, 
as notably in West Africa, the process of conquest has usually remained in the 
first phase, of external relations, although in the past some traders did settle 
down to establish small empires on their own account where the indigenous 
inhabitants were weak. 


3. FOOD GATHERERS 


Let us now turn to the simplest type of indigenous political organization, as 
found among food-gatherers. 
| In most parts of the world, peoples who still relied on this simple technology 
| had been subject to pressure from their pastoral or agricultural neighbours long 
| before a Western administration or Western settlers appeared on the scene. 
| They had already been forced into the less attractive portions of the environ- 
ment, into the jungles or deserts or arctic wastes. These marginal areas were 
seldom of immediate interest to the Western invaders, and the small numbers of 
hunting and collecting peoples were left to live their own lives with little direct 
interference from outside. Thus in territories where head-taxes have been 
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applied to the agricultural population, we often find that the swamp, desert 
and jungle dwellers are exempted. It is usually more difficult to introduce 
modern facilities, such as schools, roads and dispensaries, in such areas than in 
closely settled regions, and the small number of individuals served by these 
facilities makes them relatively more expensive. The environment does not 
lend itself to cash cropping, and the small numbers of people do not constitute 
a reservoir of labour for Western enterprises. Hence interaction with the in- 
vaders takes place only on the periphery, if at all. Unfortunately small bands of 
nomads living at a low level of technological development and existing often on 
the edge of starvation are not only hard to administer but also hard to study; 
detailed information in slight about the way in which Western assumption of 
sovereignty over the country inhabited by people of this kind affects them. It 
seems that Bushmen in South-west Africa, Bechuanaland and the Rhodesias are 
still left very much alone, despite the seventy years or more that their territory 
has been under Western sovereignty. Pygmies in the Belgian Congo and the re- 
lated peoples of the Great Rift Valley in Tanganyika seem also to govern their 
own affairs, or rather to be in a position to continue to do so if they do not wish 
to settle down under the wing of a mission or government post and abandon their 
semi-nomadic ways. The Siriono of Brazil studied by Holmberg were in a 
similar condition. The response of such peoples to Western intrusion, and 
indeed to approaches from other non-Western peoples with a higher technology 
than their own, is to flee. So long as the deserts are large enough and contain 
some wild life and water, or the jungles deep enough, the old way of life can be 
continued. 

Under these conditions, it would be surprising if any great changes in political 
organization took place. The density of population and the maximum size of 
the local food gathering group are controlled by the environment, and are likely 
to decrease rather than increase under the new conditions. There is no im- 
provement in communications. Hence we would scarcely expect that centralized 
authority would develop, or that the size of the political unit would extend 
beyond the small band. So long as the people remain subsistence hunters, no 
large-scale organization is likely to emerge. If the Administration appoints its 
own nominee as headman, it has to find some way of ensuring that his followers 
do not melt away when he endeavours to enforce his authority over them for 
there are few sanctions at his disposal other than the force that he may be able 
to call upon from the Administration. As we know to our cost, it is difficult to 
send punitive expeditions into the jungle. 

Just as the food-gatherers do not adapt to the invasion, so the invaders do not 
adapt to the presence of the primitive food gatherers. The hunters merely flee, 
and invaders merely reject or ignore the hunters. Thus in Formosa the Chinese 
did not attempt to administer the food-gathering peoples of the interior, but 
were content to confine them in a demarcated area (cf. Okada, 1955, p. 382). In 
South Africa the Bushmen, who were hunters, became the hunted. Similar 
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procedures were adopted in Australia. Elkin comments: “‘... a semi-nomadic, 
food-gathering, and therefore scattered people, with neither settled villages, 
anchored gardens, nor centralized organization, has no ... points of resistance 
to the newcomer and his ways, nor means of recovery. Moreover, the obvious 
absence of these features gives the invader (settler, administrative officer, or 
missionary) the impression that the natives are almost cultureless and that what- 
ever he does can interfere but little with them. Therefore, he is very unlikely 
to respect native ways, customs, beliefs and values, or to adjust to these his 
method of economic, administrative or spiritual invasion. He sees no objective 
symbols of their existence.” (Elkin 1951, p. 165.) 


4. ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA 


When the colonization of Australia by the British began in 1788 conditions were 
unusual in that peoples living by hunting and collecting were spread over the 
whole of a continent. There were no indigenous pastoralists or agriculturalists 
who might have gradually pressed the aborigines back into the less hospitable 
and fertile parts of the region. Furthermore the culture of the aborigines differed 
from that of many other food-gatherers. People who live in intimate dependence 
on the natural environment build up an elaborate body of knowledge and lore 
about flora, fauna, localities and natural phenomena. The Australian aborigines 
developed an unusually strong attachment to specified sites, and the policy of 
flight in the face of invasion was not so readily open to them. On the other hand, 
each aboriginal community was linked with many distant localities by a 
systematized elaboration of interpersonal ties. The White invaders gradually 
pushed back the frontiers of settlement in much the same way as, for example, 
the Bantu had pushed back the Bushmen and other pygmy and pygmoid groups 
in Africa a few centuries earlier; but in the face of this movement Australian 
aborigines did not retreat into the central deserts in the way in which, for 
example, the Siriono retreated deeper and deeper into the jungle in the face of 
advancing Brazilian settlement (Holmberg, 1950, pp. 62-63). The European 
invaders of Australia were not peasants and did not settle the country closely. 
Furthermore they were not subsistence cultivators or pastoralists, but were 
producing for a market and were able to employ labourers. In most parts of 
Australia the settlers were well in advance of the administration. The stage was 
thus set for the partial elimination of the aboriginal population, and its partial 
conversion to a peon class attached to White pastoral properties. The same 
process seems to have taken place in the Transvaal and in parts of Natal at 
about the same time in history. In Southern Africa the Bantu who came to live 
permanently on European farms were traditionally cattle-keepers and maize 
growers, not hunters, and hence perhaps fitted more efficiently into the sheep 
and cereal economy of their White overlords. They did not have the same 
tradition and recurrent need to go off on long journeys that affected aborigines 
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in Australia. Politically the Bantu of the Transvaal had a tradition of centralized 
authority in fissile states. But when the Boer and British settlers invaded the 
high veld and the uplands of Natal, the indigenous population consisted for the 
most part of splinter groups of refugees who had been harried by the empire- 
building activities of the Zulu, Swazi and Southern Sotho. The White farmer 
offered protection of a kind to people accustomed to authority at a time when 
their own leadership was proving inadequate. 

In both countries the administration eventually caught up and even overtook 
the settlers on the frontier. The administration asserted its monopoly to dis- 
pense justice and laid down conditions of employment. In neither country has 
anything substantial remained of indigenous political organization, either 
traditional or modern, despite the persistence of major cultural distinctions. In 
both countries the native population is dependent on the White economy 
principally as labourers, in Australia as casual unskilled labourers, in South 
Africa on a more permanent basis. Sovereignty has passed to the White 
government. 


5. PRIMITIVE STATES 


Where indigenous people live in a well-ordered state with powerful centralized 
authority, it is economical for the conqueror to govern through the native ruler. 
It is a mistake to imagine that this technique was created by Lugard in the 1900s, 
even if he invented the name Indirect Rule. The technique goes back to the 
Romans, if not earlier. The principles of the technique are clearly expressed in 
a memorandum written by Captain Thruston, a British colonial administrator 
in Uganda in 1897. He says: 


It has always been the practice of England to govern her distant dominions, as apart 
from her Colonies, whenever feasible by the system of Protectorates; by which system 
their administrators are placed under a native Prince who governs by the advice of a 
native Protector. The advantages are obvious; for the people through force of habit, 
love for the person, or the prestige of his office, naturally submit to the orders of their 
Prince. The Prince himself through the instinct of self-preservation if through nothing 
else, usually willingly obeys the orders of his protector, and those orders are further 
disguised under the name of advice, and are conveyed in such manner as to as little 
as possible destroy his prestige or wound his susceptibilities. By this means pressure 
when it is necessary is brought to bear on one person only, the Prince, and not on the 
whole population. Even when the Prince withholds his ready cooperation from his 
protector, the cases of Egypt, of Zanzibar and of Uganda tend to prove that the system 
can still be employed with a full measure of success. (Cited in Low, 1958, p. 20.) 


Most of the studies by social anthropologists of the political effects of conquest 
relate to primitive states. In describing decentralized societies, whether stateless 
societies or the political structures of food gatherers, it has been easier to ignore 
the results of conquest. Furthermore almost all these studies are concerned with 
the same phase of the process of conquest, that of paternalism (Barnes, 1954; 
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Busia, 1951; Fallers, n.d.; Gluckman, 1940 and 1951; Hunter, 1936; Kuper, 
1947; Mair, 1934; Mitchell, 1956; Schapera, 1956). We can state briefly the 
main features reported in these studies. 

It is only with primitive states that a clearly demarcated phase of peaceful 
external relations is possible, forming a prelude to the introduction of ad- 
ministrative paternalism. There must be an effective indigenous ruler with 
whom the Western power can make a treaty of non-aggression, protection or 
trade. Conquest is often achieved when the invaders make an alliance with a 
legitimate but not dominant faction in the indigenous state; with Western help 
the faction achieves dominance. An indigenous ruler may be successful in 
utilizing Western assistance to conquer his neighbours. Resistance to invading 
pressure often promotes increased centralization of power. Once incorporated 
into the colonial administrative framework, the indigenous political structure, 
or rather that portion of it utilized by the conquerors, tends to become ossified. 
Territorial groups are utilized and non-localized groups ignored. Political units 
that formerly varied continuously in size and status are frozen or undergo 
discontinuous changes. New officials, particularly clerks, rise to power. Chiefs 
who formerly were highly competitive specialist politicians relying on popular 
support find themselves appointed to relatively secure and non-competitive 
administrative positions; they depend on the support of the invaders, and tend 
to lose touch with their people. Whereas in the past the chief legitimately 
favoured his kinsmen, in the new dispensation to favour a kinsmen is nepotism 
and therefore wrong. If cash cropping develops, chiefs and other aristocrats 
may be able to utilize their traditional prerogatives to become comparatively 
much richer than their subjects; if labour migration is the main source of 
money, chiefs who have to stay at home may find themselves poorer than re- 
turned migrants. Dissatisfied subjects cannot flee to another chiefdom as they 
might have in the past, and it becomes necessary to set up some kind of council 
or assembly where popular dissatisfaction can find an outlet. Where some 
traditional assembly is utilized, membership is usually more sharply defined and 
more restricted than in the past. The new social order lacks the sanctions of the 
traditional religion, and Christian beliefs are usually not presented in such a 
way as to support the position of local rulers, new or traditional. The doctrine 
of the divine right of kings is not for export. 


6. STATELESS SOCIETIES 


The characteristics of primitive states under a regime of colonial paternalism 
are not our main topic. I am more concerned with food-gathering peoples and 
with stateless societies. However, in several parts of the world colonial ad- 
ministrations have assumed that all the native peoples under their charge were 
organized in states, and sometimes in states of a specified kind. In any colonial 
territory administered as a unit it is convenient to have a uniform system of 
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native administration which can be applied by field officers wherever they are 
stationed and which can easily be adapted to territory-wide action. An indigen- 
ous model, if it appeals to the Administration, may be used even in areas where 
the indigenous political system is of quite another kind. Thus in Uganda where 
the British were impressed with the efficiency of the Ganda state system, Ganda 
models were used for the administration of other parts of the Protectorate. In 
some of these areas, the former political system had indeed been largely similar 
to that of the Ganda, but in other parts there had been stateless societies of 
various kinds. To make the conversion more thorough, the British appointed 
Ganda notables as paramount chiefs of these non-Ganda areas. 

Another stateless society that has been treated as a state is the Plateau Tonga, 
an egalitarian matrilineal stateless people of Northern Rhodesia (Colson, 1948). 
Their territory was bisected by a railway line built a few years after they had 
been brought under British control at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Land on either side of the railway line was alienated to White settlers who began 
to raise cattle, maize and tobacco, employing labourers from the Tonga and 
from more distant tribes. In the early stages of contact the British ignored the 
Tonga, for they were considered to be tributaries of the Barotse empire, with 
whom the British negotiated a treaty which, inter alia, transferred rights in 
Tonga country to the British in return for protection and payments to the Lozi. 
Later, Tonga villages, which had been and still are fairly fluid residential units, 
were made the basis of administration. Villages were grouped into small districts 
and a leader appointed to each district. Colson considers that the district leader 
was probably the indigenous ritual leader. In 1918 chiefs were appointed over 
larger areas. Some of the men selected as chiefs were ritual leaders or their 
descendants, others were rainmakers or leaders of rain shrine cults. A genuine 
effort seems to have been made to appoint those who had a traditional claim to 
chiefly office, for it does not seem to have been realized that indigenously there 
were no chiefs. Those appointed to office were succeeded by their heirs, for it 
was assumed that the position had been, or ought to be, hereditary. In this way 
small groups of matrilineal kin obtained a monopoly of office which had power 
over the whole chieftaincy. The government has not reached the point of inter- 
vening to alter the rules of succession they have themselves introduced and it 
seems that chiefly matrilineages may emerge in what was 50 years ago an 
egalitarian society. One chief has been given higher status than the others. 

The people pay no particular respect to the chiefs, whom they call government 
chiefs. One reason for acquiescence in the present state of affairs is that the 
proximity of the railway line makes it possible for industrious and ambitious 
individuals to become relatively prosperous. 

Native officials in new positions similar to the administratively created chiefs 
of the Tonga have no traditional models to guide their conduct. More import- 
antly, in most stateless societies there are few institutionalized ways in which the 
community can exercise a check on their conduct. 
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Hogbin has shown how difficult it can be for an administrator to realize that 
one of his native subordinates is exceeding his powers, and how hard it may be 
to take effective action even when the administrator does realize what is 
happening. Indeed, in a stateless society, it may be almost impossible for a 
man appointed as headman or chief to carry out his duties efficiently in the 
eyes of the administration without at the same time exceeding his powers. He 
has the force of the administration behind him, but he has to assert his authority 
over his people and demonstrate to them that he must be obeyed; they do not 
automatically do what he says. His own definition of his role is unlikely to 
coincide exactly with the definition intended by the administration, and there is 
no traditional model for him to follow. Hence he is likely to do either too little, 
and be acceptable to the people but inefficient in the eyes of the administration; 
or too much and become a tyrant. Since his status is unprecedented, there are 
usually no traditional mechanisms for limiting his power. Since he is the 
nominee of the administration, he is bound to get its support, and often there is 
no effective way by which the common people can bypass the local autocrat and 
complain directly to the administrator. 

Those appointed to recognized posts may have some traditional claim to 
office, even if it is to office lacking secular authority, as with the rain shrine 
priests who have become chiefs among the Plateau Tonga. Sometimes they 
lack any traditional legitimacy at all. 

Hogbin has reported how in Malaita, where traditionally the leaders of 
district groups were men who owed their position not to descent but to their 
own success in organizing feasts, the Administration appointed Headmen who 
seem not to have been traditional, but were men who had had some experience 
of the constabulary run by the Administration. Maekali, one of Hogbin’s 
main informants, had served in the Malaita constabulary for twelve years 
before being appointed Headman of a territorial division. In 1940 the 
Administration introduced a scheme of Native Councils and Native Courts. 
The councillors selected were in fact in many cases the traditional district group 
leaders but the Headman remained as President of the Native Court, and he 
acted as chairman of the Council (Hogbin, 1939, p. 143; 1944, p. 262). 

Whatever the traditional form of political organization, the local represent- 
ative of the colonial administration has to employ some members of the 
indigenous population full time in order to carry on the day-to-day business of 
administration. They may be employed as policemen, porters, clerks or even 
as administrative officers. No system of administration seems to be able to 
operate entirely without this buffer of local employees. It would be impossibly 
expensive to operate with only expatriate labour, whether or not it was thought 
to be in the best interests of policy to do so. The group of indigenous public 
servants, if they be so called, tend to identify themselves with their employers 
and to adopt in many respects the values and attitudes of the administration. 
They may be able to exercise a fairly complete control over the activities of 
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their superiors, particularly if the expatriate administrator cannot speak the 
local vernacular (cf. Mitchell, 1944, pp. 153-4). The indigenous public servants 
are often able to exercise considerable power even when they are dealing with 
traditional primitive states. With stateless societies, there are usually fewer 
checks against the abuse of authority imposed from above, and their position 
is therefore likely to be even stronger. These same considerations apply to 
other individuals who gain the support of indigenous members of the public 
service. 


7. AUSTRALIAN NEW GUINEA 


In terms of this analysis, the chief characteristics of modern Australian New 
Guinea are that the indigenous political systems are very largely stateless, and 
that with some exceptions the administration is on the frontier, not the settlers 
or the missions. As in aboriginal Australia the traditional systems do not 
provide hereditary princes and rulers who might become the channels for 
implementing the policies of the Administration. The amount of force that can 
be deployed is much greater than in the conquest of Africa in the nineteenth 
century, where the colonizers were often operating months away from their 
bases, threatened by disease, with very vulnerable communications and diffi- 
culties of supply which kept their forces small. Hence in Africa for survival and 
success it was necessary to find local allies. These conditions have not applied 
so forcefully in New Guinea, despite the very rugged terrain and the insularity 
and hostility of the inhabitants. If they had, the conquest of New Guinea would 
be even more difficult than it is, for stateless peoples make poor allies. 

Even stateless peoples have leaders; but their authority is usually transient, 
and may be restricted to one domain of social life. When an hereditary chief 
becomes the nominee of the Administration, it sometimes becomes an em- 
barrassment to have to accept his son as his successor to the administratively 
recognized position. Traditional leadership, particularly if it is largely cere- 
monial, may be too determinate for the purposes of the Administration. On the 
other hand, in a stateless society, the problem may be how to give permanence 
to a leader who may have achieved his outstanding position in a traditionally 
acceptable manner but who is likely to be challenged in a few years’ time. If, as 
in much of New Guinea, a leader owes his popular support to his success in 
giving feasts or in arranging ceremonial exchanges, how can he continue to 
enjoy public confidence when he switches his attention to such activities as 
seeing that pigs are not allowed to wander at will, or that the paths are kept 
clear, or that ill people are taken to the dispensary for treatment? If there are 
two conflicting systems of evaluation of his performance, to what extent can he 
continue to enjoy simultaneously the admiration of the administration and the 
people? In particular, in those societies where prowess in warfare is one of the 
most important criteria for positions of leadership, how can the former war 
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leader become the upholder of the pax australiana and eschew indigenous war- 
fare? 

The answers to these rhetorical questions will no doubt be found as our know- 
ledge of New Guinea is gradually built up by patient observation over the years. 
However, it is clear that very much more is involved than the loss of sovereignty. 
We can be sure of radical change in the way in which leaders are produced, and 
particularly in the way in which they are removed from their privileged positions. 
Unfortunately experience in Africa, in situations that are in some respects 
similar, is not very helpful in forecasting for New Guinea. In most territories in 
Africa, at least in British Africa, some indigenous societies were primitive states. 
The Administration assumed that it could rule through chiefs. Frequently there 
were chiefs, sometimes many more than the Administration could easily use. 
A uniform system of native administration was established within each territory, 
even though there were very considerable differences between one territory and 
another. Stateless societies were assumed to have chiefs, and gradually, under 
administrative pressure, did acquire them. The general administrative aim in 
Africa, at least until 1939, seemed to be to establish constitutional monarchies, 
even if the monarchies were sometimes matrilineal. The constitutional limit- 
ations were partly enforced by the conditions imposed on the chiefs by the 
Administration in return for its support, and partly arose from the weakness of 
their traditional claim to power. Conditions in New Guinea are different. On 
the one hand there are virtually no powerful hereditary chiefs; on the other the 
Australian Administration neither assumes that there are chiefs waiting to be 
discovered, nor intends to create chiefs where there are none. Indeed, it would 
be particularly interesting if, by some rather unlikely chance, in the areas yet 
to be brought under effective administration, there should be a fully-fledged 
primitive state, complete with permanent leadership, and an indigenous judicial 
system. A society of this kind would scarcely fit readily either into the existing 
pattern of government-appointed headmen (/uluais and tultuls), or into the 
newer scheme of local councils. 

But if not chiefs, then what? The distributed authority characteristic of 
statelessness is incompatible with the hierarchical administrative and judicial 
system which asserts a monopoly of executive and adjudicative power. Because 
of their lack of indigenous tribunals and hereditary leaders, the inhabitants of 
New Guinea are perhaps being brought into the new social order faster than if 
they had had traditional rulers through whom the policies of the Australian 
Administration might have been implemented. It seems clear that those who 
are recognized as leaders by the Administration act in many ways as if they 
were chiefs. They dispense patronage and justice and act as the initiators of 
many forms of social and ceremonial activity. But it is not clear to what extent 
they depend on maintaining a monopoly of access to the local administrator, or 
on fulfilling their obligations to the people for whom they have been made 
responsible. At the one extreme is Bumbu, sometime paramount /uluai in 
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Busama, New Guinea, whose knavish exploits have been described by Hogbin 
(1946, 1949 and 1951, pp. 150-163). Bumbu forced villagers to work in his 
gardens, seduced unmarried girls, thrashed Christians who met for prayer and 
finally, by organizing a continuous series of dances, endeavoured to prevent his 
villagers from growing food at all. At the other extreme, to take an African 
example, we can cite the so-called Warrant Chiefs of the Gold Coast. Here, in 
the 1920s and 1930s, indigenous rulers who had been appointed or recognized 
by the British administration and who then lost the confidence of their subjects 
were frequently dismissed (Busia, 1951, pp. 105-109). To steer a course between 
these two extremes cannot be easy unless chiefs and others in positions of power 
are clear to whom they can look for support. 


8. INDUSTRIAL INTEGRATION 


In a fully integrated society, the traditional form of indigenous political 
organization ceases to be relevant. Groups of people can continue to manage 
their own affairs only so long as their affairs are mainly their own. Once a 
people begin to participate effectively in the economic and social life of a wider 
community, they cannot be kept out of its political life. Even if the indigenous 
population remains a sharply demarcated unit in the social structure, as for 
example with the Bantu people in South Africa, political activity by indigenous 
people still begins to form part of the political life of the nation. If power is 
concentrated at the centre, political activity must be aimed, directly or at several 
removes, at achieving control at the centre. Whether or not there is any 
continuity in leadership from the old to the new regimes is largely a matter of 
chance. It has been argued that stateless peoples can in fact adapt to major 
political changes of this kind more easily than those who have belonged to 
primitive states; new leaders, trade union presidents, bishops, priests and 
congress chairmen, can emerge without exciting opposition from the older 
hierarchy of paramount chiefs, clan leaders, and the like. However, aristocrats 
of the old regime do sometimes achieve positions of leadership in the new order, 
as for example the Hawaiian prince who was one of the first delegates from the 
Territory of Hawaii to the United States House of Representatives; he went as a 
Republican. 

Where incorporation takes place without assimilation, as for example in 
South Africa, or with the Jews in the ghettoes of mediaeval Europe, some limited 
autonomy is possible and the cultural traditions of the enclave are one factor in 
determining the form that the internal organization takes. But even in this 
limited sense, indigenous political institutions depend on recognition by the 
wider society. Furthermore, in external affairs, the group and its leaders have 
to contend within the larger political system. 
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9. POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


In this paper I have tried to outline what seem to me to be some of the principal 
features of the process of conquest as affecting indigenous political systems of 
different types. I have incidentally endeavoured to fit aboriginal Australia and 
present day New Guinea into the scheme of analysis. The examples I have used 
have been selected casually, but I hope that they may suggest parallels and 
divergencies in other areas. 

One important distinction to make, in discussing forms of political structure, 
is that between administration and politics. M. G. Smith makes the distinction 
between what he regards as two aspects of the wider category of government. 
He defines action as political when it seeks to influence the decision of policy. 


Policy decisions define a programme of action, implicitly or otherwise. The execution 
and organization of this programme is an administrative process. (Smith, 1956, p. 48.) 


Administrative action consists, according to Smith’s usage, ‘in the authorized 
processes of organization and management of the affairs of a given unit.’ 
Whereas politics is a struggle for power, administrative action is ‘defined by 
authority, and is inherently hierarchic’ (Smith, 1956, p. 49). 

In a modern state we make a sharp distinction between professional politicians 
and administrators, and we do not expect, and do not find, the same qualities in 
the two categories. In the same way we make a distinction between political 
activity and administrative activity. Under almost any scheme of colonial 
administration, the recognized chiefs, headmen, and councillors, are intended to 
be mainly, if not wholly, administrators, like their superiors in the hierarchy. In 
the traditional society prior to contact, positions of leadership call for the 
exercise of political rather than administrative skill. In those well developed 
primitive states with a distinctive administrative and judicial machinery, as for 
instance in the Nupe and other West African kingdoms, the junior positions 
were mainly administrative ; but even here the chiefs acted, and were expected to 
act, as political leaders. Official reports contain many instances where a chief or 
leader has shown that however courageous a warrior and adroit a politician he 
may have been he makes an ineffective subordinate administrator. But the 
difficulty of adapting a political élite to administrative tasks is not fundamentally 
a personal one. The difficulty lies rather in the method of recruitment. If 
leaders are selected because they are diligent in acquiring esoteric knowledge, as 
in aboriginal Australia, or because of their outstanding managerial skills, as 
in the Highlands of New Guinea, it is likely that few of them will be efficient 
or cooperative administrators. 

Furthermore, loss of sovereignty does not remove the need for political 
leadership. In part the invaders supply, or endeavour to supply, all the leader- 
ship that is thought to be necessary. They debate with one another about how 
the indigenous peopie should be protected, exploited, or developed. The task of 
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implementing the policies decided upon is left to the administrative hierarchy, 
from the highest colonial public servant down to the lowest village headman. In 
a fully integrated society, this division of function might work, but it can 
scarcely be expected to provide effective leadership when the mass of the people 
do not participate, even as spectators, in the policy-making process. Hence we 
have on the one hand the perennial crop of chiefs, headmen and others who 
become inefficient administrators because they endeavour to play politics; and 
on the other hand the development of native councils and similar institutions of 
local government, in which the indigenous people can argue with one another 
about alternative courses. of action or inaction. The effectiveness of these new 
institutions depends in part on the extent to which they are truly political 
institutions, concerned with the control of power, and not mere debating 
societies. A native council that always acquiesces in the policies of the colonial 
administration cannot be an effective political instrument. One of the main 
practica! problems facing any plural society composed of conquerors and 
conquered is to adjust to the unequal distribution of power and sovereignty. 
It has to ensure that despite the divergences of culture that divide its people the 
struggle for power can be carried on in political institutions that are effective 
and which enjoy the support of all sections of the community. The penalty for 
failure is more ‘one-sided’ wars. 


J. A. BARNES 
Australian National University 
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THE “TURBULENT FRONTIER” 


AS A FACTOR IN BRITISH EXPANSION 


British imperial policy during the first three quarters of the nineteenth century 
was increasingly dominated by men of business and industry who prided them- 
selves upon their clear-headed devotion to sound economic principles. The 
world in which they lived had no place for maudlin sentimentality. The 
industrial system which had made Britain the wealthiest and most powerful 
state in the world must not be trammeled by artificial restrictions nor should 
its expansion be slowed by uneconomic burdens. Their religion was Material 
Progress, and its high priests - Cobden, Bright, Merivale, and others - preached 
that the Empire was an anachronism, an expensive relic of a by-gone day. Few 
were disposed to sever the bonds between Britain and its colonies; but these 
colonies must be made to pay their own way. 

India was usually excepted from generalizations on the uneconomic character 
of colonies. The British public applauded military victories in India and 
consequent expansion, particularly if the campaigns were short, sharp, and 
brilliant, with all expenses paid by the Indians. As one journal, hostile to 
expansion, complained, ‘“‘Public opinion in this country has not hitherto been 
opposed to an extension of our dominion in the East. On the contrary, it is 
believed to be profitable and all classes are ready to hail with approbation every 
fresh acquisition of territory and to reward those who bring us home title- 
deeds.’! But even in India, the wealth of which had contributed to Britain’s 
phenomenal industrial growth, there seemed to be litile economic justification 
for further expansion. None were disposed to withdraw from the treasure house 
of the Ganges basin, but there was no zeal in “Whitehall’’, “the City’, or 
Manchester for the extension of British responsibilities in India. Yet the 
expansion of the British Empire continued. 

This paradox cannot be explained in terms of any easy generalizations. Some 
have alleged that British leaders of the nineteenth century were not so steely 
eyed as they professed — had they not joined in the crusade for the abolition of 
slavery,” and were they not deeply affected by the missionary movement to 
1 The Economist, August 6, 1853. 

2 Some writers contend that the abolition movement had materialistic motivation, involving 


East Indian versus the West Indian interests. See, for example, Eric Williams, Capitalism and 
Slavery (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1944). 
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Christianize the heathen? None should underestimate the romantic strain in 
Victorian England, but British politicians were usually disposed to give their 
support to policies up to and only up to the point where they involved substantial 
levies on the British taxpayer. The conflict between the stated policy of non- 
expansion and the fact of expansion cannot be understood in terms of insincerity, 
for aversion to territorial acquisition was undoubtedly genuine. Part of the 
explanation lies in the pull exerted by “turbulent frontiers” adjacent to the area 
of Imperial authority and in the wide powers exercised by Imperial viceroys in 
an era of primitive communications. 

In India where in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries British 
preéminence was far from secure, wars might be fought and the issue decided 
before news of their outbreak reached London. The usual means of communic- 
ation, via the Company’s own fleet of East Indiamen, was slow even by the 
standards of sailing ships of the day, and still slower during war when these 
ships were required to sail in convoy, though in an emergency East Indiamen 
might make creditable time. A British journalist, hailing a sensational voyage 
of a fleet of these vessels from China in 1817 (109 days from Canton to the 
Lizard), wrote: 


With similar passages we ought to communicate with our Asiatic Presidency at 
Calcutta within six months, instead of twelve to fifteen months, as is now the loitering 
and dilatory habit of that important intercourse. The Americans of New York and 
Washington will soon exchange letters and products with Bengal in five months! The 
only early account we had of the victory at Waterloo being heard of at Calcutta was 
from New York.* 


The voyage around the Cape was at best a long and arduous one. Early in 
the nineteenth century the passage to India by this route normally required 
five or six months and the homeward voyage, which usually involved a call at 
St. Helena, a little longer. The alternative route via the Mediterranean and the 
Isthmus of Suez was considerably shorter, and by 1777 Indian correspondence 
of greatest urgency began to be carried regularly by this route. But communic- 
ation by way of Suez was uncertain and hazardous, for the overland link could 
be cut when Turkey was at odds with Britain, as was not infrequently the case. 
Between two and two and a half years usually elapsed before a Governor 
General of the early nineteenth century received a reply to even his most urgent 
communications. Consequently he was required to assume vast authority. His 
supreme task was the maintenance of order within his area; failure to do so was 
the one unpardonable sin; and in the prosecution of that objective he was often 
led to take actions which were not authorized by his instructions, indeed, in 
many cases, in direct violation thereof. 


William A. Fairburn, Merchant Sail (6 vols., Center Lovell, Fairburn Marine Educational 
Foundations, 1945-55), IV, 2521. 

For a detailed discussion of the uncertainties of the Suez route, see Halford L. Hoskins, 
British Routes to India (New York, Longman’s Green, 1828), passim. 
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It was partly in recognition of the fact that Indian policy must largely be 
made in Calcutta rather than London that British authorities after the India 
Act of 1784 exercised such care in the selection of Governors General. Appoint- 
ments to some colonial governorships or to subordinate Imperial offices might 
illustrate Mill’s description of the Empire as ‘“‘a gigantic system of outdoor relief 
for the upper classes’, but not those to the control of British India. Lord 
Cornwallis and his successors had three characteristics in common — noble birth, 
powerful political support, and, with one or two exceptions, unusual energy and 
ability. These qualities contributed to the extension of British power in India. 
Some governors made war on Indian states with zest, others with great reluct- 
ance, but all confronted the fact that in a disorderly subcontinent the security 
of Bengal, Madras and Bombay could only be safeguarded by the extension of 
British authority, even though the areas brought under British control might 
not in themselves be commercially profitable. As the disintegration of the 
Mogul Empire in the eighteenth century had led the East India Company from 
commerce to conquest, so did continued turbulence on the borders of British 
authority make governors of the nineteenth century conquerors on a grand 
scale. A mid-nineteenth century commentator wrote: 


Amongst the features by which our Indian rule is specially distinguished, one of the 
most conspicuous is the peculiar difficulty to which we are exposed in the maintenance 
of the frontier. In order to preserve the territory we hold, it has been judged necessary 
to keep up alliances, to interpose between rival powers, or to plunge into costly wars 
upon the borders. British India cannot be marked out on the map, and governed like 
other countries by the ordinary machinery of a domesticsystem. In the close neighbour- 
hood of numerous races who are at once divided against themselves by antagonistic 
interests, and united against us by a common faith, the government of India is as much 
a matter of intricate policy from without as of control and organization from within. 
To this curious position of an Empire won and sustained in the midst of jealous and 
hostile tribes, may be ascribed the fact of its rapid and still increasing extension. This 
extension is considered, in fact, an inevitable condition of its existence. It was necessary 
to advance our dominions farther and farther for the mere protection of what we 
already possessed. Feuds on the border must be subjugated as a safeguard against 
the infection of rebellion at home.°® 


The difference in perspective on India’s problems between London and Calcutta 
produced a fundamental conflict with regard to the necessity and desirability of 
expansion in India. To the directors of the East India Company and to most 
British statesmen, it was self-evident that commerce required peace, that war 
was costly, and that British governors should therefore direct their energies to 
preserving tranquillity within their borders. To the governors, it was apparent 
that the commerce of British India could not be secure so long as there were 
rival military powers on its frontiers. By legislation and by specific instructions 
the Company and the government at home sought to prevent aggression, but 


5 The North British Review, XV1, November, 1851, 230. 
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they were repeatedly confronted with the fait accompli of expansion by their 
representatives in India. 

One of the damning allegations in the indictment of Warren Hastings was 
that he had pursued a policy of aggression in the Rohilla war. By Pitt’s India 
Act, the Parliament asserted that “‘to pursue schemes of conquest and extension 
of dominion in India, are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and 
policy of this nation”. The Governor General was forbidden to declare war or 
to subscribe to a treaty providing for making war against any of the Indian 
states without the authority of the Court of Directors or the Secret Committee 
thereof, unless he was defending the British territories or those of its allies 
against aggression. Even in such instances he was required to provide the 
Company and the Government with a detailed justification for his conduct.® 

Such a statement of policy, of course, contained two basic weaknesses. 
Avowedly aggressive wars by modern European states are most exceptional 
phenomena; every war in India was justified in terms of defense; and the ulti- 
mate verdict of the home authorities was usually as irrelevant as that of the 
historian. The impossibility of holding a strong governor on a short leash was 
illustrated by the administration of Lord Mornington (the Marquis of Wellesley). 
Mornington’s instructions were to maintain the balance of power in India; his 
policy was to destroy all effective opposition to the British authority. Even 
before he arrived at Calcutta to assume his duites, he gave notice that he would 
be guided by his own appraisal of the state of India rather than by the instructions 
of the Board of Control which might be both unrealistic and obsolete. From 
Cape Town, en route to India, he wrote to Henry Dundas, President of the 
Board of Control: 


.... am aware that I cannot receive your opinions for a long time. In that interval 
circumstances may compel me to decide some of these important questions upon my 
own judgment; my wish however is, to reserve them all for yours; and with this view I 
propose to pursue a system of measures which, while it shall leave all the most delicate 
parts of the situation of affairs in India open to your decision, shall tend to check, in 
some degree, the progress of the French party at Hyderabad, and to furnish me with 
such materials as shall enable me to form a competent opinion of the effects to be 
expected from any decision of the point reserved for your judgment.’ 


As events proved, few if any “delicate” problems were reserved for Dundas’ 
decision. The primitive state of communications made it necessary that 
Wellesley exercise power almost without restriction throughout his adminis- 
tration. The nature of instability on the sub-continent, the specific character of 
the French menace, and the means for the assurance of British security could 


6 24 George III, cap. 25, sec. XXIV. A similar statement against aggression was in Fox’s 
India bill. For the debates on these measures, see William Cobbett, 7he Parliamentary History 
of England, XX1V (London, T. C. Hansard, et al., 1815). 

7 Mornington to Dundas, Febrary 23, 1798, in Robert R. Pearce, Memoirs of the Most 
Noble Richard Marquess Wellesley (3 vols., London, Richard Bentley, 1847), I, 153-154. 
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not be ascertained from London. The assessment had to be made on the spot. 
Wellesley arrived with instructions to maintain the balance of power in effect 
since the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792). He concluded that this balance had 
already in fact been destroyed to the detriment of the British interest. The 
Maratha states continued to constitute a formidable threat. Tipu of Mysore, 
stripped of part of his territory by the Treaty of Seringapatam, waited the 
opportunity to win revenge against the Company. A rejuvenated France had 
sent Bonaparte on his way to Egypt; French agents provided advice and 
promises of assistance to Tipu as he prepared for war; and at Hyderabad French 
officers commanded a corps of 14,000 soldiers. Rumors were given general 
credence that Zeman Shah of Afghanistan was planning an invasion of India. 
A coalition of these forces could conceivably have overthrown the British power 
in India; the menace could only be dispelled by action directed from Calcutta. 
Wellesley took the initiative by forcing the Nizam of Hyderabad to dismiss his 
French officers and to replace them with British and by forcing Tipu into a war, 
which ended with the death of Tipu and the destruction of the threat from 
Mysore. In these and other actions Wellesley received the support of the home 
government and of the Secret Committee of the Company, but the decisions 
were his. Wellesley’s policy is well summarized in a slashing message which he 
addressed to a recalcitrant admiral who refused to move against the French 
base at Mauritius without royal instructions: 


... If no advantage can ever be taken of the temporary or accidental weakness of the 
enemy’s possessions in India, without express orders from England, signified through 
the usual official channels, not only to the Government of India but to the commanders 
of his Majesty’s land and sea forces, it is evident that opportunities of reducing the 
enemy’s power and resources must frequently be lost without the hope of recovery, by 
reference for formal commands to the source of sovereign authority at home. In the 
present instance an extraordinary and fortunate accident had disclosed to me the 
weak and almost defenceless state of the most important possessions remaining to 
France in this quarter of the globe. In my judgement I should have failed in my duty 
towards my king and country, if I had waited for his Majesty’s express commands or 
for his orders, signified through official channels established by Parliament for the 
government of India, before I ha: »*oceeded to take the necessary steps for availing 
myself of the critical posture of the French interests within the reach of the force 
entrusted to my controul... 

Of the rule which I assert, I have furnished an example in my own practice, and if 
the principle which your Excellency has adopted had governed my conduct, the 
conquest of Mysore would not have been achieved.® 


So long as Dundas remained President of the Board of Control, Wellesley’s 
policy in India received support from the British government. Both houses of 
Parliament recorded their unanimous approbation of his conduct of the war 
against Mysore which by the elimination of French influence had “established, 


Wellesley to Rainier, Feb. 5, 1801, in Montgomery Martin, The Despatches, Minutes and 
Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley during his administration in India (5 vols., London, 
John Murray, 1837), U1, Appendix Q, pp. 758-9. 
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on a basis of permanent security, the tranquillity and prosperity of the British 
empire in India”.® The Company’s directors also voted their thanks for his 
“‘wisdom, energy, and decision” in crushing Tipu.!® 

But beneath this apparent indorsement, there was a basic difference in philo- 
sophy between the home authorities and their governor general, which became 
more and more apparent in the last years of his administration. Wellesley was a 
thorough-going expansionist. Britain, he believed, could achieve security for 
its Indian possessions only by taking the initiative and demolishing its enemies 
or potential enemies. British ministers, including even the sympathetically 
inclined Dundas, shared Wellesley’s concern for security but could not entirely 
accept his assumptions as to how it must be achieved. Castlereagh, who suc- 
ceeded Dundas, suggested that Wellesley’s annexationist policy might violate 
Parliamentary strictures. 

Of particular significance, in view of the common allegation that pursuit of 
commerce and profits was basic to expansion, is the fact that the Company was 
more critical of Wellesley’s policies than was the Parliament. The Company’s 
directors, preoccupied with trade and profits, particularly condemned Welles- 
ley’s military expenditures. In 1801 they ordered a reduction in the armed forces 
at a time when he was preparing for war against the Maratha confederacy, an 
action which led to his offering his resignation while refusing to carry out the 
order. During the next four years quarrels between Wellesley and the directors 
over the patronage, expenditures, and expansion caused him on several occasions 
to offer his resignation.!* Their selection of the aged Lord Cornwallis, dedicated 
to a pacific policy, as his successor in 1805 was an indication of the type of 
administration which the Company wished to promote.® 

But regardless of the character of the Governor General, the expansion of the 
power of British India continued almost without interruption throughout the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Whether policy was made by a Wellesley or 
a Dalhousie committed to expansion,’ or a Minto or a Hardinge initially 
inclined to non-intervention, the British authority was steadily extended over 
the sub-continent. Whether expansion was eventually approved or condemned, 
the home authorities found themselves confronted with accomplished facts 
which they felt required to accept. Though the Company’s directors recalled 
Lord Ellenborough in 1843 for his arrogant disregard of their instructions and in 


The Asiatic Annual Register, 1799 (London, J. Debrett, 1801), 198. 

10 Martin, op. cit., III, 622. 

W. H. Hutton, The Marquess Wellesley (Oxford, Clarendon, 1897), 100. 

Wellesley to Addington, Jan. 10, 1802, in Martin, op. cit., iv. 

Cornwallis died within three months of his arrival. 

Even Governors General had difficulty in controlling aggressive subordinates. The case of 
Stamford Raffles is well known, Richard Cobden assigned the blame for a Burmese war to 
Commodore Lambert, who, he alleged, had acted contrary to the instructions of Dalhousie. 
See Cobden, How Wars are Got Up in India (London, W. and F. G. Gash, 1853). This book 
is a strong indictment of the expansionist tendencies of the “‘man on the spot”. 
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particular for the conquest of Sind by his impetuous subordinate Sir Charles 
Napier, the annexation was not reversed. 

_ Frontier policy in India involved certain complications not present in other 
areas of the British Empire. Not only was India the most lucrative source of 
revenue but it was highly vulnerable. The menace of France had been a pre- 
occupation during Wellesley’s governorship, the threat of Russia became 
increasingly formidable in the regimes of his successors. Consequently the 
problems of order involved not merely the pacification of a “turbulent frontier” 
but the defense of India against the threat of attack from a powerful state. 
Further, governors were subject to control by two masters, and though they 
usually sought support primarily from the ministry rather than from the Com- 
pany, they did so at their peril, as Ellenborough discovered. 

The frontier problems of Malayan governors in the 1870’s by comparison 
seemed simple - they were responsible only to the Colonial Office, and the 
territories under their jurisdiction, of relatively minor economic significance, 
were not threatened with attack by a formidable foe. They were connected with 
London by telegraphic communication. Policy in Malaya might consequently 
have been expected to be less expansionist than that in India and the governors 
less inclined to take independent action. But this was not the case. 

The first British footholds on the Malayan peninsula were established as the 
result of the activities of energetic servants of the East India Company. Francis 
Light acquired Penang as a trading post from the Sultan of Kedah in 1786, on 
the Sultan’s understanding that the Company would protect him against his 
enemies. This condition Governor General Cornwallis and his council would 
not accept since they wished to avoid involvement in costly and unprofitable 
military operations on the peninsula, but the Company retained the island and 
in 1800 acquired a strip of land on the adjacent mainland which became Pro- 
vince Wellesley.1> Sir Stamford Raffles purchased the island of Singapore from 
the Sultan of Johore in 1819 in recognition of the potential importance of a 
trading center and as a strategic position on the route to China. In i824, Great 
Britain and the Netherlands agreed to spheres of influences by which the para- 
mountcy of British interests was recognized on the peninsula and Sumatra was 
re-ceded to the Dutch. By this agreement, Malacca, which had passed between 
British and Dutch control since 1795, again became a British possession. The 
final British acquisition during the life of the East India Company was in 1826, 
when the small island of Pangkor was ceded by the Sultan of Perak. 

These British possessions were scattered along the western side of the Malay 
peninsula, separated from each other by many miles and by native states where 
the Company exercised no authority and indeed sought to avoid involvement. 
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The trade of Malaya was considered of little significance by the directors of the 
East India Company, and after the loss of the Company’s trading functions in 
1833, Malaya became a liability.1® But the trading posts remained under the 
control of the government of India until 1867, when they were transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Colonial Office, with the stipulation that their administration 
was to involve no expense to the Imperial government except a small sum 
authorized by Parliament for defense.” 

Even more emphatically than had been the case in India, the dominant forces 
of British society seemed to be hostile to expansion in Malaya. Unlike India, 
there were no important British economic interests involved in Malaya. The 
merchants of Singapore had no great influence in Parliament, and governments 
of the 1860’s, whether Liberal or Conservative, were notoriously averse to 
expenditures for colonial purposes. Yet the assumption of control by the 
Colonial Office was followed shortly by an active policy of British expansion in 
the Malayan peninsula. Frank Swettenham, who was an active participant in 
this extension of British authority, explained the phenomenon in this way: 


...our connection with them [the Malay states] is due to the simple fact that 70 years 
ago the British Government was invited, pushed, and persuaded into helping the 
Rulers of certain States to introduce order into their disorderly, penniless, and dis- 
tracted households, by sending trained British Civil Servants to advise the Rulers in 
the art of administration and to organize a system of government which would secure 
justice, freedom, safety for all, with the benefits of what is known as Civilization.!® 


This somewhat Kiplingesque interpretation, while it offers a comraentary on 
the Victorian Englishman’s conception of his mission, provides little insight 
into the nature of British expansion in Malaya. Basic to an understanding of the 
aggressive policy of th> 1870's is recognition of the fact that while the trade of 
Malaya might seem small from the distance of Downing Street, it was of great 
importance to the commercial interest of Singapore and Penang, and the 
British governor, “‘the man on the spot’’, saw the problems of his administration 
from the perspective of Singapore rather than London, regardless of the in- 
structions he had received on leaving England. 

The transfer of the Straits Settlements to the Colonial Office gave the position 
of the governor far greater authority than when the Settlements had been an 
insignificant backwater of Indian affairs. Prior to 1867, the governor of the 
Settlements had been a subordinate of the Governor General of India in 
Calcutta, who was invariably frigid to an aggressive policy in Malaya. But 
under Colonial Office jurisdiction, the governor in Malaya had direct commu- 
nication with London. This removal of an intermediate echelon had particular 


16 Lennox A. Mills, “British Malaya, 1824-1867’, in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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significance since governors after 1867 were usually men of action who took a 
broad view of their area of authority. Thus, despite the conviction on 
Downing Street that Britain should not intervene in the affairs of the native 
states, the governor by his reports and by his actions created the conditions 
which forced the Home Government to a contrary policy. 

Consistently with its general policy of reduction of expenditures for colonial 
purposes, the Imperial government wished to make the Straits Settlements as 
far as possible self-supporting. But the revenues of the Settlements were largely 
derived from trade with the native states, and disorders in these areas outside 
British authority inevitably reduced the revenues of the colony and necessitated 
greater subsidies from the British taxpayer. The home government was conse- 
quently faced with the paradox that intervention in the affairs of border states, 
which it desired to avoid primarily for financial reasons, was necessary for the 
financial stability of the Straits Settlements, which it desired to promote to 
relieve the British treasury. Characteristically, the home government refused 
even to recognize the existence of a dilemma. The first governor of the colony, 
Major-General Sir Harry Ord, was consequently required by his instructions 
to pursue two contradictory policies — to abstain from interference in the affairs 
of native states and to promote the financial self-sufficiency of the Straits 
Settlements. 

In view of the restrictions imposed upon his governorship it is not surprising 
that Ord’s administration did not satisfy either the merchants of Singapore or 
his superiors in London. To the petitions of the Chambe> of Commerce for 
protection of British interests in the native states, he was compelled to reply 
that the Imperial government could assume no respnsibility and that they must 
trade in these areas at their own risk. But in his reports to the Colonial Office, 
he repeatedly emphasized that the internal affairs of the native states could not 
indefinitely remain outside the purview of Imperial interest, and his represen- 
tations undoubtedly contributed largely to a shift in British policy. 

Ord had the opportunity to present his views personally to the home govern- 
ment in 1871 when he returned to England on leave. During his visit to London 
he received further impressive documentation that the affairs of the native states 
could not be matters of indifference. 

In June, 1871, British naval officers received a report of the piracy of a 
British trading boat by Chinese and Malayans from Selangore. A man-of-war 
was sent to the scene and when an effort was made to arrest persons identified 
as having taken part in the piracy a struggle ensued, and shots were exchanged 
between the Selangor forts and the warship, the forts being destroyed.!® In 
London Ord laid before the Earl of Kimberley, the Secretary of State for 
Colonies, a description of general disorder on the Malayan peninsula and 
pointed out how he had been hampered by his instructions to pursue a passive 
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policy. He told Kimberley that Britain could only maintain its position on the 
peninsula by constant supervision of the native states to ensure order. But 
Kimberley was not easily convinced. As Ord described the interview, while the 
Secretary of State acknowledged to some extent the force of the argument, he 
“expressed in the most decided terms his objection to extend in any way the 
Governor’s authority to deal with native affairs... he assured me that the 
Government would not approve of any measure entailing addition of territory 
nor any step likely to bring us into collision with the natives, unless it were 
forced upon us in self-defence, or in the punishment of any attack.”2° This 
remained official policy until 1873. To complaints from British subjects, 
largely Chinese, that their tin-mining operations were jeopardized by disorders 
in the native states, the Colonial Office in July, 1873, reiterated that it could not 
authorize the use of armed force in their behalf,?! and in August it repeated this 
position to a British capitalist who was interested in investing in a large Se- 
langor tin-mining concession.”* 

But not even the Exchequer minds of the Gladstone administration could be 
indifferent to the significance of the opening of the Suez Canal. The distance 
between Britain and Asia was now shortened by two months from that via the 
Cape route, and the bulk of the world’s trade to eastern Asia poured through the 
Straits of Malacca. From a backwater of Empire, Malaya had now become of 
great strategic importance. These facts forced the Colonial Office to recognize 
that Great Britain could not remain unconcerned with the instability of petty 
principalities adjacent to the route to eastern Asia, but the recognition was 
partial and grudging. A great disparity remained between the views of London 
and Singapore as to the policy which should be pursued, a divergence not 
eliminated by the completion of the telegraph between the two cities in 1871. 
In his instruction to Sir Andrew Clarke, Ord’s successor, Lord Kimberley 
outlined a policy which he hoped would bring order to Malaya without British 
intervention: 


Her Majesty’s Government have, it need hardly be said, no desire to intervene in the 
internal affairs of the Malay States. But looking to the long and intimate connection 
between them and the British Government and to the well-being of the British Settle- 
ments themselves, Her Majesty’s Government find it incumbent upon them to employ 
such influence as they possess with the Native Prince to rescue, if possible, those fertile 
and productive countries from the ruin which must befall them, if the present disorders 
continue unchecked. 

I have to request that you will carefully ascertain, as far as you are able, the actual 
condition of affairs in each State, and that you will report to me whether there are in 
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your opinion, any steps which can properly be taken by the Colonial Government to 
promote the restoration of peace and order, and to secure protection to trade and 
commerce with the native territories. I should wish you especially to consider whether 
it would be advisable to appoint a British Officer to reside in any of the States. Such 
an appointment could, of course, only be made with the full consent of the Native 
Government and the expences connected with it would have to be defrayed by the 
Government of the Straits Settlements.?* 


As conceived by the Colonial Secretary, these instructions involved merely the 
extension of British good offices to assist in the restoration of order in the native 
states and the appointment of British advisers with the consent of the rulers of 
the territories concerned. But such half-way measures did not accord with the 
temperament of the new governor. Sir Andrew Clarke was cast in the tradition 
of the great Imperial viceroys, a man who believed that only by the aggressive 
assertion of Imperial authority could the security of the British Empire be 
safeguarded and that in the interests both of Britain and of the native peoples 
themselves the area of British law and order should be expanded as rapidly as 
British resources permitted. A man of such a temperament was not likely to 
pursue the cautious line of policy implicit in his instructions.** Within two 
months of his arrival in Malaya in November, 1873, Clarke had made commit- 
ments in the native state of Perak which went far beyond the intentions of the 
Colonial Office. 

Perak, adjacent to the British possessions of Province Wellesley and Penang, 
was in a state of anarchy when Clarke assumed the governorship of the Straits 
Settlements. In addition to the usual turmoil involving rival claimants to the 
throne, this little state was convulsed by a war between rival factions of Chinese 
tin miners which had been raging since 1872, involving great loss of life (Clarke 
statec that the country had become almost depopulated), enormous destruction 
of property, and the almost complete disruption of trade. The value of imports 
into Penang in 1872 and 1873 decreased by almost one million straits dollars 
as the result of the interruption of tin imports from Perak.” 

These were the conditions which led Clarke to intervene in Perak. He dis- 
patched an emissary to mediate the Chinese dispute, who prevailed on both sides 
to lay down their arms, and on January 14, 1874, he concluded an agreement in 
Pangkor with the chief of Perak, by which one of the pretenders was recognized 
as Sultan and the deposed ruler was pensioned off. The Dindings off the coast 
of Perak were annexed to the Straits Settlements. But the most important 
element of the agreement was the acceptance by the new sultan of a British 
Resident, who would in effect be the de facto governor of the state, since the 
Sultan was bound to accept his advice in all matters other than those touching 
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Malay religion and customs.2® The Pangkor agreement became the precedent 
for similar intervention during the next three months in Selangor, between Perak 
and Malacca, and Sungei Ujong, adjacent to Malacca, in each of which there 
were disturbed conditions as a result of rivalries for the throne. 

Neither in Perak nor in Sungei Ujang were European capitalists directly 
involved. In both states the mines were principally owned by Chinese, who in 
Perak also comprised the great majority of the population.?’ In Selangor some 
Europeans were interested in investments in the tin mines, among them James 
G. Davidson, legal adviser to the ruler, and W. H. Read, of the A. J. Johnston 
Company of Singapore,?* but even in this area Chinese interests were pre- 
dominant.?® Of primary concern to the governor was the disruptive effect of 
turbulence in the native states on commerce and consequently on the finances of 
the Straits Settlements.°° In this effort to establish order, he consciously went 
beyond the limits of his authority, for he had inaugurated a system where in 
fact the governments of the three states were committed to the charge of British 
officials, whereas he had been authorized only to nominate advisers at the 
request of native chiefs. During his governorship the Conservative party led by 
Disraeli swept the Liberals of Gladstone out of office, but Carnarvon, the new 
Colonial Secretary, was no more ready than his Liberal predessors had been to 
sanction a policy which seemed to commit Great Britain to extend its authority 
over the independent Malay States. Carnarvon informed Sir W. F. Jervois, who 
succeeded Clarke in 1875, that the Colonial Office continued to regard the 
residential system as provisional, subject to withdrawal at the discretion of the 
British government, and the residents must be made to recognize that they were 
merely advisers to the native rulers, not executive officers.*! This was self- 
delusion, for by the Pangkor Agreement clarke had committed Great Britain 
to the de facto government of Perak, Sungei Ujong, and Selangor. Jervois 
wrote to Carnarvon, “you thought a policy of advice only was in operation, 
whereas, in fact, from the commencement of British intervention, the govern- 
ment of the Malayan States, to which British Residents have been accredited, 
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has been in greater or less degree, exercised by those officers themselves.’’®? 

In the conduct of their office, the Residents often collided with the native 
rulers, restive under a system which imposed rigid limitations upon their powers 
to spend the public money and imposed what they regarded as unwarranted 
interference in their traditional way of life. One of these encounters led to the 
murder of a zealous British resident, J. W. Birch, by partisans of the Sultan of 
Perak, which led to the dispatch of British troops and warships to punish the 
guilty parties, but with the stipulation by Carnarvon that British troops would be 
maintained in the country only until the murderers had been punished and 
tranquillity restored.** Thus the British government continued to refuse to 
accept the consequences of the actions of their governors and attempted to 
perpetuate the fiction that the states adjacent to the Straits Settlements were in 
fact independent. The contrast between the view of the Malayan problem from 
London and from Singapore is well expressed by the following dispatch from 
Jervois to Carnarvon: 


I know well all that can be urged that we should take no further responsibilities upon 
ourselves in respect to acquiring new territory and that even where our subjects have 
been wronged, that they have only themselves to thank, for going into a country where 
its rulers are unable or unwilling to afford them protection. I know that it has also 
been urged that our army is not to be kept for the purpose of preserving peace in 
semi-civilized or barbarous states, but that the responsibility must rest on the con- 
stituted authorities. 

If these Malayan States were not immediately upon our borders, if the preservation 
of the peace within those States were not of vital importance to the interests of our 
Settlements and to the maintenance of peace and good order therein, if we had 
assumed no responsibility connected therewith, I might, with perfect consistency with 
the views I hold, advise your Lordship that the proper course to pursue would be a 
policy of non-interference. But intimately connected as we are with them, that policy 
has never been pursued, and there has always been in greater or less degree an intimate 
relationship between ourselves and the States in the neighbourhood of these Settle- 
ments. 

Looking at the close relationship which we have been obliged to assume in respect 
to these States, especially since we have actively intervened in their affairs, I submit 
that the true policy to adopt, not only with regard to Perak, but also with respect to 
the other States in our neighbourhood and under our protection, is to look forward 
to the time when the annexation of some of them will probably become a necessity... .*4 


These words of Jervois echoed those of governors of India and at the Cape who 
were convinced that stability and order could be maintained within the British 
realm only by active intervention on the turbulent frontier. Carnarvon’s 
responses were in the spirit of similar pronouncements by other Secretaries of 
State against excessively aggressive subordinates — the territory was of no value 
to Great Britain, intervention was expensive, and the government could not 
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countenance the annexation of any additional territory.*> But step by step the 
Colonial Office found itself forced to concede that the resident’s authority must 
be more than merely advisory, and to accept the fact that Britain as the para- 
mount power in Malaya must be responsible for order and security throughout 
the peninsula.** Again the “man on the spot” had prevailed. 

In South Africa, Britain was also presented with a frontier problem, but of a 
different character. Southern Africa was of little commercial importance. 
Before the discovery of diamonds and gold, the only significant material British 
interest was in the harbors of the Cape peninsula, which in British hands offered 
a haven and a refitting base for ships on the way to India and the East, but which 
if controlled by a hostile power could threaten the lines of communication 
between Britain and Asia. The third Earl Grey, known to his contemporaries 
as an imperially minded statesman, had this estimate of the Cape: 


Few persons would probably dissent from the opinion that it would be far better for 
this Country if the British territory in South Africa were confined to Cape Town and 
to Simon’s Bay. But however burdensome the Nation may find the possession of its 
African dominions, it does not follow that it can now cast them off, consistently with 
its honour and duty. It has incurred responsibilities by the measures of former years, 
which cannot be so lightly thrown aside. 

If from the moment of the conquest of the Cape from the Dutch, the British 
Government had resolutely adhered to the policy of preventing an advance of the 
then Colonial frontier, and of limiting, instead of increasing, the extent of territory 
that was occupied by British subjects, I believe it would not have been impossible 
(though certainly it would have been very difficult) by judicious measures to have 
accomplished this object.” 


In his wistful reference to the “‘might-have-been” of stabilized frontiers Grey 
reflected the general viewpoint not only of his predeccessors in Downing Street 
but of Dutch home administrations since the days of Van Riebeeck. But the 
environment of southern Africa was not congenial to such dreams. Since the 
seventeenth century settlers had trekked and governors had sought, without 
success, to confine them within fixed boundaries. Trek is the central theme of 
South African history — the Great Trek of the 1830’s differed from other 
migrations primarily in terms of its political consequences.°* The expansion of 
the European pastoralists to the northeast and their collision with the south- 
ward moving Bantu produced problems the solution of which were beyond the 
powers of any Imperial governor. Ridden by a home government constantly 
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of the Napoleonic Wars, for the reduction of the number of Imperial troops, 
Cape governors could not provide the resources to police the area of conflict. 
Striving for order at minimum expense, they were exposed to pressure by the 
Evangelical movement for more emphatic protection of the rights of the 
Hottentots and the Bantu. They and their superiors in London, seeking to 
reconcile the demands of the economy-minded and of the humanitarians too 
often committed themselves to vigorous policies without the resources to 
carry them out. Governors sought for the stabilization of the frontier,the 
segregation of the Bantu and settler populations. The attainment of this 
objective was beyond their powers but in pursuing it they were drawn to ex- 
pansion. 

The colony at the Cape of Good Hope was the graveyard of governors’ 
reputations. Men arrived with illustrious records and departed besmirched with 
varying degrees of failure, usually as a result of their inability to provide stability 
at minimum expense to the British taxpayer. The impossibility of the governor’s 
position is illustrated by the governorship of Lord Charles Somerset (1814— 
1829).3° 

Though Somerset was temperamentally unqualified to be a governor, he was 
not without ability and energy, and the failure of his frontier policy can be 
attributed in as great measure to the penury of the home government as to his 
personal inadequacy. At the time of his appointment the official boundary lay 
along the Fish River amidst hilly, wooded country across which Bantu and Boer 
raiders constantly engaged in cattle-raiding expeditions, despite the establish- 
ment of fortified posts by Sir John Cradock, Somerset’s predecessor. Somerset 
sought to promote stability by a new policy. He would control the settler 
population, and Gaika, whom he recognized as paramount chief of the Xhosa 
tribes, would with the assistance of other chiefs, keep the tribesmen within 
bounds. In his assumption that Gaika could be held responsible for the actions 
of the tribes beyond the Fish River, Somerset betrayed a complete lack of 
comprehension of Bantu social organization. The Xhosa tribes lived in loose 
association with each other with no central authority able to compel obedience. 
But he intelligently assessed the requirements for effectively policing the colonial 
side of the frontier. Recognizing the inadequacy of fixed fortifications and 
slow-moving infantry as a means of apprehending marauders who knew the 
terrain, he stationed cavalry at strategic points. The requirements of security 
at the Cape, however, clashed with the dictates of economy at home. Somerset 
believed that the minimum Imperial garrison for the security of the Cape must 
be at least 4000 men of which not less than 1100 would be stationed on the 
eastern frontier.“ The War Office, under pressure from a Parliament anxious 


39 Though Somerset’s term of office did not formally end until 1829, he was recalled in 1825 
on a “leave of absence”’ from which he did not return. 

40 Somerset to Bathurst, Sep. 1, 1816, in G. M. Theal, Records of the Cape Colony (36 vols., 
Cape Town, 1897-1905), XI, 153-4. 
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to return to a peacetime footing after the Napoleonic Wars, decreed that only 
2400 troops would be retained in southern Africa.*1 When war broke out witha 
section of the Xhosa who had overthrown Gaika, the regular forces at Somerset’s 
disposal were inadequate, and the enemy threatened the city of Grahamstown 
before they were repulsed. At the end of the war, Somerset sought to solve the 
frontier problem by another expedient — the withdrawal of the Bantu from the 
country between the Fish and Keiskamma Rivers. This territory was known 
traditionally as the “neutral belt,” but the adjective is erroneous. It was appa- 
rently Somerset’s intention from the first to promote colonization of the terri- 
tory by Europeans, which was treated as ceded territory. By 1825 farms dotted 
the area and within ten years of the “agreement” with Gaika, the Cape govern- 
ment officially extended the boundary of the colony to the Keiskamma. As the 
borders of European settlement were pressed forward, the lands of the Xhosa 
were further compressed by the incursions into their territories of refugees 
fleeing from the scourge of Chaka and his Zulus to the north, and disorders on 
the frontiers were consequently aggravated. There was the familiar spectacle of 
the withdrawal of a less advanced society before the Europeans, and its eventual 
subjugation. As one British journal observed: 


We know of no example where such different races have lived together in peace cn 
equal terms. There has only been peace when one party has completely subdued or 
nearly exterminated the other. On the borders of Mexico and the United States there 
are even now continual fights, although the Indians in the neighbourhood of both 
have been losing ground ever since they came in contact with the European races. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, more than any other place we are acquainted with, attempts 
have been made to keep the two races at peace, and they have been on the whole 
comparatively successful... [But] the war there is a struggle on the part of the blacks 
to preserve their homes and the land of their fathers to their own use, and on the 
part of the settlers and the Government to secure that which they have for many years 
and recently appropriated.*” 


Had it not been for the influence of the Evangelical movement, which reached 
its greatest power in the 1830’s, the process of subjugation would have been 
much more rapid. The missionary influence was largely responsible for a most 
dramatic reversal of a governor. After another inevitable Kaffir War, in 
1836-37, Sir Benjamin D’Urban announced the annexation of the territory to 
the Kei River, which he named the Province of Queen Adelaide, on the justi- 
fication that the previous frontier at the Keiskamma was “involved in tangled 
jungles, impervious woody ravines, and in fact made by nature for the prep- 
aratory lurking place of the savage, before he springs upon his prey, and for his 
retreat and concealment when he has secured it.”” The new boundary at the Kei 
he argued would be far more easily defensible, requiring fewer troops and less 


41 Somerset to Bathurst, June 1, 1817, in Theal, op. cit., XI, 354. 
42° The Economist (London), Nov. 8, 1851, 1234. 
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expense in fortifications.** D’Urban’s annexation provoked a response by the 
Secretary of State for Colonies, which rendered the name of Glenelg anathema 
in white South Africa. Lord Glenelg, strongly influenced by British humani- 
tarianism, decided that the evidence demonstrated that the Bantu were the 
victims, not the aggressors. Accordingly he ordered the retrocession of the 
territory beyond the Keiskamma to the tribes.** But this was the last victory 
for the humanitarians against the expansionist impulses of the settler community 
and of governors who, like D’Urban, sought a solution to the problem of the 
“insecurity of the frontier’’.*° The process of expansion for security continued. 
Governor Napier finally prevailed upon the British government to annex Natal 
in 1843, partly because of the threat to British commerce if Port Natal were in 
hostile hands, partly because of the aggravation of the Cape’s frontier problems 
by the policies of the Natal volksraad, and after the Kaffir War of 1846-47, 
Sir Harry Smith re-annexed to the Crown the territory which Glenelg a decade 
earlier had forced D’ Urban to disgorge. This annexation was exceptional in the 
sense that it was carried out as a result of a decision at the Colonial Office. 
Shortly after war broke out, a change of government brought to the Colonial 
Office Lord Grey, one of the few Secretaries of State who could claim special 
knowledge of colonial problems. Grey decided that the war had demonstrated 
the futility of a policy which sought to maintain order by treaties with tribal 
chieftains and that the only means to provide for the security of the Cape was to 
annex the territory between the Keiskamma and Kei rivers. The territory was 
not to be consolidated with the Cape, since Grey considered colonial laws to be 
unsuited to the government of the tribes, but was to be governed by a kind of 
indirect rule, with the chiefs taking their instructions from British military 
officers.4® Smith, who had assumed office only a few days before the conclusion 
of hostilities, followed Colonial Office policy in the annexation. But Smith by 
training and temperament was not inclined to be merely an agent. He had 
served under D’Urban (who had appointed him governor of the Province of 
Queen Adelaide) and had shared with his chief the conviction that the retrocess- 
ion of the territory was a grave mistake. More recently he had been in India, 
serving in the campaign against the Sikhs. Both experiences had a great in- 
fluence on Smith’s outlook on South African affairs, and he did not hesitate to 
express his views and to act on them. Less than two months after his arrival at 
the Cape and without authorization from the Colonial Office, Smith annexed 
the territory beyond the Orange River inhabited by the trekker Boers. His 
justification for the action in a letter to Grey is a classic expression of the ‘“‘man 
on the spot’s” reaction to the problem of the turbulent frontier: 


43 D’Urban to Aberdeen, June 19, 1835, in Kenneth N. Bell and W. P. Morrell, Select 
Documents on British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860 (Oxford, Clarendon, 1928), 456-457. 

44 Glenelg to D’Urban, Dec. 26, 1835, in Bell and Morrell, op. cit., 463-477. 

45 The phrase is D’Urban’s in his letter to Aberdeen, June, 19, 1835, in Bell and Morrell, 
op. cit., 455. 

46 Earl Grey, op. cit., II, 200-202. 
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My position has been analogous to that of every Governor General who has proceeded 
to India. Ail have been fully impressed with the weakness of that Policy which extended 
the Company’s possessions, and yet few, if any, especially the men of more gifted 
talents, have ever resigned their Government without having done that, which however 
greatly to be condemned by the theory of Policy, circumstances demanded and im- 
peratively imposed upon them. Such has been my case. 


The Security of all countries within depends not only upon their sound internal 
condition but upon their security from without and the existence of a relationship on 
the Border calculated to inspire confidence. For this reason I brought British Kaffraria 
under the protection of Her Majesty, enforcing that protection by Military occupation, 
and beyond the Orange River I have proclaimed the sovereignty of the Queen because 
it affected not only the well being of the Colony, but the interests and welfare of so 
many thousands of Her Majesty’s (in their hearts loyal subjects). ...With respect 
to the Natives, I can safely assert that the measure conduces to their benefit and 
protection, of which they are fully sensible.*” 


Unfortunately for Smith, he initiated his forward policy in South Africa at a 
time when Parliamentary demands for economy were at their height and his 
military resources were inadequate to maintain order along a vast frontier. 
The result was a long, harassing, and expensive Kaffir War and the reversal of 
Smith’s policy of annexation by a British government determined to disengage 
itself from involvement in the hinterland of southern Africa which in the words 
of Gladstone had ensured the recurrence of wars “with a regularity which is 
perfectly astounding”’.*® 

The vacillations of British policy in South Africa during the first half of the 
nineteenth century cannot be explained simply in terms of the difference in 
perspective at Downing Street and at Cape Town as to the nature and solution 
of the frontier problem. The tortured history of South Africa is a product of the 
collision of a number of contending forces. But it was on the frontier that these 
antagonisms focussed with high intensity, and in the formulation of their views 
on the means to the achievement of order the Colonial Office and the Cape 
governors were subject to very different influences. 

Clearly, also, the specific frontier problems confronted by administrators at 
the Cape differed widely from those of Indian and Malayan governors. The 
missionary movement influenced frontier policy in southern Africa but was of 
little or no significance in Indian or Malayan expansion. In neither India nor 
Malaya was there a large white settler population. Strategic considerations 
played a more important part in India where the threat of France, succeeded by 
that of Russia, subjected the British rulers to perils of far greater magnitude 
than those of British Malaya or Cape Colony, and the importance of India to 


47. Smith to Grey, February 3, 1848, in George M. Theal (ed.), Basutoland Records (3 vols., 
Cape Town, Richards, 1883), I, 165. 

48 For an excellent detailed description of British policy at this time see C. W. De Kiewiet, 
British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics (London, Longmans, Green, 1929). 
For contemporary criticism of British policy at the Cape see The Times (London), March 7, 
1851, and The Economist, Oct. 25, 1851, Nov. 8, 1851, Jan. 10, 1852, Jan. 24, i852, et al. 
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British society dwarfed that of the other dominions of the Crown. The purpose 
of this discussion has not been to provide a single explanation for British ex- 
pansion in the first three quarters of the nineteenth century, but rather to call 
attention to the importance of a sometimes neglected factor which influenced 
policy to varying degrees in different areas of the British Empire. 

In India, Malaya, and South Africa, governors, charged with the maintenance 
of order, could not ignore disorder beyond their borders, turbulence which 
pulled them toward expansion. This influence was not imperative; some gover- 
nors resisted it while others, if they did not welcome opportunities for the 
extension of British authority, were strongly susceptible to seduction. Seldom 
did the London government initiate frontier policy, rather, it reacted to the 
policies of its governors. It might occasionally reverse decisions of governors 
to annex territories, as it did in the cases of Sir Benjamin D’Urban and Sir 
Harry Smith. But these were exceptional events. In general, while the home 
authorities might grumble at the impetuosity of their overseas representatives 
they were not disposed to restore conquered territories, particularly if acquisit- 
ion and administration involved no great expense to British taxpayers. In 
India, Malaya, and South Africa, British dominion implied expansion, though 
anti-expansionists sought to avoid acceptance of the corollary. Governors 
continued to try to eliminate the disorderly frontier by annexations which in turn 
produced new frontier problems and further expansion. The ‘“‘turbulent fron- 
tier” consequently contributed to the paradox of the nineteenth century empire 
that “‘grew in spite of itself.” 


JOHN S. GALBRAITH 
University of California, Los Angeles 




















THE AZTEC ARISTOCRACY IN COLONIAL MEXICO 


The student of Aztec “aristocracy” in its colonial period (1519-1810) confronts 
an historical situation of which the abstract conditions are familiar from other 
(and often much better known) instances of conquest and long-term adaptation. 
Romans and Barbarians, Moslems and Christians, Whites and Negroes, and 
additional examples will immediately suggest themselves. The situation is one 
wherein a given society, previously independent, suffers subjugation under an 
external society to the extent that its whole hierarchy of class stratification is 
subordinated to a new and foreign upper class. The society is demoted as a 
whole, and whereas for lower classes this entails only a further degradation, for 
ruling classes the change is absolute, from a dominant to a subordinate rank. 
Theoretically, at least, one could expect stimulus and response in greatest degree 
and greatest incidence in the group whose position is most seriously affected. 
This expectation is fulfilled — to be sure with some local and particular modifica- 
tions — in the case of the native Mexican aristocracy under Spanish rule. The 
present objective however is not to argue for this viewpoint but to describe for 
purposes of comparison the conditions of upper-class Aztec society from the 
early sixteenth to the early nineteenth century. The subject has many facets and 
complications. From the point of view of the historian of Latin America its full 
treatment would require a discussion much more in extenso, and certain special 
topics, e.g., the land holdings of caciques, would merit a complete and separate 
monographic study. The preliminary and provisional nature of all our con- 
clusions should be insisted upon, for the subject has not heretofore received 
systematic examination. 

Upper classes in late Aztec (i.e., pre-colonial) imperial society may be dis- 
tinguished as follows: the series of sovereign “monarchs”, of whom the last was 
Montezuma II (ruled 1502-1519); the monarchs’ retinues and staffs resident in 
the capital city of Tenochtitlan; similar semi-independent “monarchs” and 
courts, notably those of Texcoco and Tlacopan (Tacuba); and a complex of 
local chiefs, military officers, tribute collectors, priests, judicial authorities, and 
miscellaneous state officials. By the time of the Spanish conquest (1519-1521) 
these comprised an authoritarian bureaucracy skilled in the characteristic Aztec 
practices of political administration, religious shamanism (including human 
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sacrifice), militarism, and tribute assessment and collection. Most high officials, 
including the Cihuacoatl, Tlacatecatl, Tlacochcalcatl, and Huitznahuatl, 
exercised their offices in Tenochtitlan during the whole or a portion of each 
year.! Outside the capital each substantial community (altepetl, cabecera) 
possessed a chief or Tlatohuani (pl. Tlatoque) and a local officialdom supported 
by community tributes.2 Succession in the monarchical and Tlatohuani 
offices was for the most part hereditary, from brother to brother in some in- 
stances, from father to eldest “legitimate”? son in others, but with certain 
additional variants if age or incapacity made the normal heir incapable of 
inheritance or if the incumbent’s own choice fell on another. Many of the 
Tlatoque and other officials of 1519 were related to one another and to Monte- 
zuma either directly or through marriage. The principal officers of the state 
possessed private lands and received services and tributes from one or more 
communities or parts of communities. Relatives of the principal lords, forming 
the Pilli (pl. Pipiltin) group, and members of military orders, forming the 
Tecuhtli group, likewise received private lands and laborers and other marks of 
favor. None of these groups was completely separate from the others. The 
priesthood maintained the cult, guarded the temples, and performed the reli- 
gious ceremonial. Within the several classes of nobility many gradations of 
rank and privilege were recognized and at their lowest levels the “‘upper classes” 
merged indistinctly with the administrative officers of the sub-community units, 
calpulli and others. The mass occupied macegual status, paying tributes, per- 
forming military and labor services, and cultivating land principally in the form 
of usufruct privileges on communal properties.* A sub-macegual class existed 


1 Hernan Cortés, Cartas de relacién de la conquista de Méjico (2 vols., Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 


S.A., 1942), II, 109. Bartolomé de Las Casas, Apologética historia de las Indias (Nueva 
biblioteca de autores espafioles, X111; M. Serrano y Sanz et al., eds.; Madrid, Bailly-Bailliére é 
hijos, 1909), p. 554. Coleccién de documentos inéditos, relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y 
organizacion de las antiguas posesiones espafiolas de América y Oceania, sacados de los archivos 
del reino, y muy especialmente del de Indias (title varies; 42 vols.; Madrid, 1864-1884), XIII, 
253 ff. (hereafter abbreviated as CDJAI). Eduard Seler, trans., Einige Kapitel aus dem 
Geschichtswerk des Fray Bernardino de Sahagun (Stuttgart, Strecker und Schréder, 1927), 
pp. 459, 566 ff. Bernardino de Sahagun, Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia (3 vols.; 
Miguel Acosta Saignes, ed.; México, Editorial Nueva Espajfia, S.A., 1946), II, 71 ff. Many 
other sources treat of these officials. 

* The pre-conquest altepetl is not however in every case to be equated with the colonial 
cabecera. 

3 Las Casas, op. cit., pp. 173 ff., 566 ff. Motolinia (Toribio de Benavente), History of the 
Indians of New Spain (Documents and Narratives concerning the Discovery & Conquest of Latin 
America, New Series, Number Four; Elizabeth Andros Foster, trans. and ed.; Berkeley, 
The Cortés Society, 1950), p. 28. Mariano Cuevas, ed., Documentos inéditos del siglo XVI para 
la historia de México (México, Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia, 1914), 
pp. 225, 230. Alonso de Zorita, “Breve y sumaria relacién de los sefiores...,"” CDJAI, Il, 
9 ff., 31, 201-202. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., Nueva coleccién de documentos para la 
historia de México (3 vols.; México, Editorial Salvador Chavez Hayhoe, 1941), III, 267. Seler, 
op. cit., p. 493. “La orden que los Yndios tenian en su tiempo para hacerse tecutlis” and other 
titles, Clements Library, University of Michigan, MS No. 100, Phillipps MSS 13685, pp. 1-17. 
Joaquin Ramirez Cabafias, “Los macehuales,” Filosofia y letras, Revista de la facultad de 
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also, directly under the control of the Tlatoque or others, and in several con- 
ditions, including one wherein individuals might be bought and sold or other- 
wise maintained in a condition approximating that of European slavery.* 
The records are unanimous in indicating the full social and economic subor- 
dination of the macegual and sub-macegual classes to the others mentioned, and 
for working purposes all Aztec ranks superior to the macegual may be considered 
as composing the nobility or aristocracy — terms which we here understand to be 
synonymous and which it would be an excess of refinement more exactly to 
define and apply to Aztec conditions. The terms are not precise, and they could 
be made so only arbitrarily and with a much more thorough exposition of the 
complexities of Aztec social organization.® 

The effect of the Spanish conquest was practically to eliminate the central 
Indian authority and the military and priestly ranks. “Imperial” offices either 
ceased to function after the conquest or came to be controlled under new 
circumstances by Spaniards. The dynasties of the three major imperial cities 
suffered the most rapid alterations of their histories, and their jurisdictions were 
immediately confined to local limits. In Texcoco the Spaniards recognized a 
schismatic and collaborating puppet ruler, while fratricide, internal conflict, 
and dynastic intrigue made of the native administration a complex and shifting 
sequence.’ In Tacuba two successive rulers quickly met their deaths, Totoqui- 


filosofia y letras de la Universidad N. de México, Il (1941), 119-124. Martin Fernandez 
Navarrete et al., eds., Coleccidn de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana (112 vols.; 
Madrid, La Viuda de Calero, etc., 1842-1895), IV, 198 ff. (hereafter abbreviated as CDIHE). 
4 Don Vasco de Quiroga Documentos (Rafael Aguayo Spencer, ed., México, Editorial Polis, 
1939), pp. 398-400. Carlos Bosch Garcia, La esclavitud prehispanica entre los aztecas (México, 
El Colegio de México, 1944). 

5 There is no satisfactory full treatment of Mexican social or political organization. The 
well known paper of Ad. F. Bandelier, ‘“‘On the Social Organization and Mode of Government 
of the Ancient Mexicans’’, Twelfth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology (Cambridge, Mass., 1880), pp. 557-699, is fundamentally 
misleading, as are all studies of colonial Indian society that take Bandelier as their point of 
departure. 

6 A significant exception to the statement regarding curtailment of jurisdiction lies in the 
repartimiento or labor draft. See Charles Gibson, ““Llamamiento General, Repartimiento, 
and the Empire of Acolhuacan’’, Hispanic American Historical Review, XXXVI (1956), 1-27. 
7 Cortés, op. cit., I, 90 ff., 186 ff. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Historia verdadera de la conquista 
de la Nueva Espafia (2 vols.; Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, S.A., 1942), I, 295 ff. CDIAI, XXVII, 
389 ff. Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, Historia de la nacién chichimeca (Obras histéricas, 11; 
Alfredo Chavero, ed.; México, Oficina tip. de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1892), pp. 329 ff. 
Francisco de Aguilar, Historia de la Nueva Espafia (Alfonso Teja Zabre, ed.; México, 
Ediciones Botas, 1938), pp. 89, 91. Domingo Francisco de San Anton Mufion Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, Annales de Domingo Francisco de San Anton Mujion Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, sixiéme et septiéme relations (1258-1612) (Rémi Siméon, trans. and ed.; 
Bibliothéque linguistique américaine, X11; Paris, Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc, Editeurs, 1889), 
p. 192. J. M. A. Aubin, Mémoires sur la peinture didactique et l’écriture figurative des anciens 
mexicains (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1885), pp. 67-69 and Plate II (Mapa Tlotzin). Eugéne 
Boban, Documents pour servir & histoire du Mexique (2 vols. and Atlas; Paris, E. Leroux, 
1891), I, 213 ff. Archive »xicano. Documentos para la historia de México (2 vols.; México, 
V. Garcia Torres, 1852-1853), I, 198 ff. 
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huatzin during the conquest of Tenochtitlan, and Tetlepanquetzaltzin at 
Spanish hands on the expedition to Honduras in 1525.* In Tenochtitlan, the 
main capital, five rulers served in rapid order. Montezuma II was killed during 
the Indian uprising of 1520. Cuitlahuac, his successor, died in the same year 
from a smallpox plague that the Spaniards unwittingly introduced. Cuauhtemoc, 
the third ruler, was executed by Spaniards in the spring of 1525, incidentally 
becoming thereby the chief martyr of modern Mexican Indianism. Cuauhte- 
moc’s successor, the former Cihuacoatl, Don Juan Velasquez Tlacotzin, died 
while accompanying a Spanish expedition to Guatemala. And the fifth ruler, 
Don Andrés de Tapia- Motelchiuhtzin, was killed in Chichimec action in 
Sinaloa, while accompanying the expedition of Nufio de Guzman.? 

In a superficial examination of the 1520’s, these various losses may appear 
less consequential than in fact they were, for native succession methods con- 
tinued to operate, vacancies were immediately filled (often, to be sure, under 
Spanish sponsorship), and a continuity of officeholding by Indians was main- 
tained through the period of shock.!° It might be argued of the Texcoco (Acol- 
hua) portion of the empire, for example, that the Spanish conquest was less 
disruptive of native leadership than the pre-colonial Tepanec attack upon the 
same area in the early fifteenth century, when some eighteen Tlatoque of as many 
communities had been forcibly removed from office. But the comparison is 
deceptive. The fifteenth-century disturbances had been quickly suppressed and 
Texcoco had been restored to a position as powerful as before. In the 1520’s, on 
the other hand, the individual deaths signified a progressive loss of native con- 
trol. The administrative superstructure was destroyed together with its per- 
sonnel. Rather than a large imperial territory, Montezuma’s colonial successors 
governed only the Indian portion of the city of Tenochtitlan and its immediately 
adjacent suburban dependencies. Outside of Tenochtitlan, the local Tlatoque 
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Ixtlilxochitl, op. cit., p. 404. Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 206-207. 
Francisco Lépez de Gomara, Historia de la conquista de México (2 vols.; México, Editorial 
Pedro Robredo, 1943), II, 144. Fernando Alvarado Tezozomoc, Crénica mexicayotl (Adrian 
Leon, trans.; México, Imprenta Universitaria, 1949), p. 165. Anales de Tlatelolco, Unos 
Annales histéricos de la nacién mexicana y Cédice de Tlatelolco (Fuentes para la historia de 
Mexico, 1; Heinrich Berlin and Robert H. Barlow, eds.; México, Antigua Libreria Robredo 
de José Porrua e hijos, 1948), pp. 7, 9. 

® “Historia de los mexicanos por sus pinturas,” Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., op. cit., III, 233. 
Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxéchitl, Relaciones (Obras histéricas, 1; Alfredo Chavero, ed.; México, 
Oficina tip. de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1891), p. 450. Byron McAfee and R. H. Barlow, 
“La segunda parte del Cédice Aubin’’, Memorias de la Academia mexicana de la historia, V1 
(1947), 158. Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Crénica de la Nueva Espafia (Madrid, The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1914), pp. 555, 578. Boban, op. cit., II, 157 ff. Hector Pérez 
Martinez, Cuauhtemoc, vida y muerte de una cultura (México, Editorial Leyenda, 1944), 
pp. 262-263 ff. Lépez de Gémara, op. cit., If, 143 ff. Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., 
pp. 207, 222. Alvarado Tezozomoc, op. cit., pp. 165 ff. CDIJAI, XLI, 110. Henri Ternaux- 
Compans, Voyages, relations et mémoires originaux pour servir a histoire de la découverte de 
l’ Amérique (20 vols.; Paris, A. Bertrand, 1837-1841), VIII, 265-266; XVI, 177. 

10 Cf. Diaz del Castillo, op. cit., I, 525. 

"Boban, op. cit., I, 231 ff. (Mapa Quinatzin). Ixtlilxéchitl, Historia, pp. 167 ff. 
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continued to function, but they lost contact with the imperial organization, and 
that organization itself disintegrated rapidly. The pagan priesthood yielded to 
the Mendicant and episcopal rule of Spanish colonial Catholicism. Members 
of the Tecuhtli orders adjusted their activities to the period of peace, main- 
tained honorary titles for a time, and finally allowed even these to lapse. Tribute 
taking became the prerogative of crown officers or of individual Spanish 
encomenderos, each in the area assigned to him. The enormous staff of nobles 
that Montezuma had housed in his palace was dispersed and the palace site 
became the residence of the Spanish conquistador, Fernando Cortés.!? These 
events indicate obviously the collapse of native imperialism, but they indicate as 
well the survival or partial survival of its separate elements, especially the 
individual towns with their Tlatoque. It was in these towns, the connecting 
political bonds of which had been destroyed, that the Indian nobility was to find 
its most effective adjustment to colonial life. 

During the conquest and the conquest aftermath, Indian resistance to the 
Spaniards had been punishable by death, either in military attack or, as with 
Cuauhtemoc of Tenochtitlan and Tetlepanquetzaltzin of Tacuba, by summary 
execution at the hands of conquistadores. When peaceful conditions were 
established, secular and ecclesiastical judiciaries assumed the task of controlling 
recalcitrant native leaders. No inquisitorial tribunal was formally instituted in 
Mexico until the 1570’s — it appeared then as a check on the spiritual purity of 
Spanish, not Indian, society — but early inquisitorial authority over Indians was 
exercised by the first bishop, Juan de Zumarraga, and in the post-conquest years 
the ecclesiastical accusations against idolatrous Indian nobles became additional 
agencies in the imposition of Hispanic ways. The most noteworthy instance 
involves the baptized Tlatohuani of Texcoco, Don Carlos Chichimecatecuhtli 
(Ometochtzin), whose secret adoratorio containing idols of Quetzalcoatl, Xipe 
Totec, and other pagan deities was discovered late in the 1530’s. Don Carlos’ 
formal trial, with charges and countercharges and testimonies by Christianized 
Texcocan leaders is graphically documented. It resulted in his condemnation, 
his delivery to secular authority, and his execution by burning in the public plaza 
of Mexico City in November, 1539. The event was witnessed by the viceroy, 
the bishop, the members of the Audiencia, and a great throng of Indians and 
Spaniards. Its theatrical aspect, however precedented in the European tradition 
of capital punishment, is reminiscent of the great public spectacles of human 
sacrifice in Aztec civilization, but whereas the earlier Aztec victims had been 
carefully selected for honorable and sacrificial death there could be no question 
of the punitive character of the Christian act of 1539. Don Carlos’ heresies were 
proclaimed to the assemblage in Nahuatl, and to Indian eyes the act emphatically 
disgraced and killed the Tlatohuani of one of the foremost Indian cities of 
Mexico. Christianity, rather than peace alone, had become by the late 1530’s a 
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recognized criterion for acceptable native conduct. Without it no member of 
the Indian upper class could thereafter maintain his position.!* 

Such punishments, and the whole process wherein the central Indian authority 
came to be curtailed, fall within what may be called the “‘negative” aspect of 
early Spanish relations with the Aztec nobility. In inducing cooperation, an 
important initial objective for Spaniards was the eradication of non-collabo- 
rating individuals, and in this both the civil and the ecclesiastical arms of 
Spanish authority were capable of vigorous action. But the negative aspect 
was balanced by a remarkable “positive” aspect, which likewise emphasized the 
position of the native leaders and which concentrated on the cooperating local 
Tlatoque, thus encouraging the maintenance and decentralization of community 
governments. Positive protection of Indian society depended in general upon an 
admission of Indian rationality and an application of jus gentium to the peoples 
of America, as argued by Matias de Paz, Francisco de Vitoria, and other legal 
philosophers and theologians of Spain. Their demonstrations strongly affected 
royal policy. Spanish apologists agreed that the res publica of the Indians was to 
be maintained in all ways compatible with Christianity and civilization: Indian 
properties were to be preserved; Indians were not to be reduced to slavery; 
existing Indian rulers were to be respected as “natural lords’ (sefiores 
naturales).4* In the early post-conquest years the most instrumental and 
effective supporters of these doctrines were the Mendicant clergy, whose 
standard technique was to sequester the sons of the Indian nobles and to con- 
vert them to Christianity free from the influence of their non-Christian elders. 
Within a very few years the native nobility came to consist in large part of young 
men trained by the friars to Christianity and Hispanic ways and ready to take 
an active, if subordinate, part in colonial life. The friars employed paternalistic 
and attractive methods with great success. “‘My ancestors for 900 years had 
many vassals and subjugated provinces,” wrote the heir of the Tlatohuani of 
Texcoco only fifteen years after Don Carlos’ death, “but I have incomparably 
more than they for I am a Christian with the light of the faith and the water of 
baptism and am under the lordship of the king.”’* It would be naive to assume 
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that the statement contains no element of posturing, but in this respect as well 
as in its literal content it accurately reflects a characteristic Indian attitude of 
the middle sixteenth century. 

The positive phase of Spanish policy expressed from the earliest period a 
recognition and appreciation of status within Indian society. The policy 
followed the tradition of the peninsular Reconquista as well as the more recent 
Spanish experience in the Canary Islands and the West Indies. In all such 
newly conquered areas Spaniards confronted interrelated economic, political, 
and ecclesiastical tasks — the effective utilization of native manpower, the 
establishment of secure and responsible government, the molding of a Christian 
society — and in each such task the cooperation of a pre-existing native leader- 
ship was regarded as essential. Spaniards in Mexico, to be sure, generally 
failed to comprehend the intricacy of upper-class Indian relations. “Up to now 
we have no information on their government or system of justice or the true 
status of their sefiores,”’ the Audiencia wrote to the king in 1531, “and it all 
seems to have been a tyranny.”!” Most Spaniards were not interested in the 
prior condition of the native aristocracy, save in selected practical considerations, 
such as the amount of tribute it had received from lower classes. Spanish 
society in general refused to recognize the particular status positions of 
Tlacochcalcatl or Cihuacoatl.1® Spaniards simplified and generalized and re- 
ferred to the existing native upper class in a terminology already familiar. Thus 
Tlatoque emerged in Spanish understanding as caciques, an Arawakian word 
(with Spanish plural) borrowed and introduced by the Spaniards from the 
West Indies. The much larger group of the Pipiltin, the surviving members of 
the military orders or their successors, and certain of the community officials 
were classified in an undifferentiated way as principales. With respect to the 
mass of the Indian population Spaniards adopted the Nahuatl term, again 
adding the Spanish plural, in the form maceguales, though this usage was far 
from universal and frequent references were made to such classes as plebeyos 
and gente comin. At the lowest ranks the terms mayeque, terrazguero, tlalmaitl, 
esclavo, and naborio were used, though not wholly indiscriminately.'® While 
some of this classification reflected a degree of Hispanic misunderstanding, it 
corresponded in a gross or over-all way to the main divisions of Aztec society 
and it was wholly suited to the real conditions of the colony. For the native 
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aristocracy its principal implication relates to the distinction between caciques 
and principales, the former occupying higher rank than the latter, while both 
were recognized as superior to the mass of the Indian population. The de- 
scendant, real or supposed, of a conquest Tlatohuani came to be regarded as 
the cacique of his community, and save in exceptional cases no one else was 
entitled to this rank. His wife (Indian marriage under Christian auspices began 
in Mexico in 1526) was the cacica. Others of his family and the descendants of 
the officers of the Tlatohuani’s court became principales, without further 
distinction.?° 

Caciques and principales, for their part, were immediately alert to the 
opportunities afforded by Spanish imperialism. Their behavior during the 
conquest had been characterized by a limited opportunism. Warfare and the 
conduct of warfare had been by no means novelties to them, and in a sense the 
advent of the Spanish army represented an additional factor in the continuing 
warfare among Indians, who fought both for and against Cortés. After the 
conquest caciques and principales sought favors from Cortés or addressed them- 
selves directly to the Spanish monarchy. That they did so is perhaps indicative 
of a desire to perpetuate or re-create relations of a centralist character, in the 
assumption that Hispanic imperialism, though directed by new personnel, 
would resemble Aztec imperialism. High-ranking Indians began to visit the 
king in the earliest post-conquest years, several having already had audiences 
with Charles V by 1527-1528, when Cortés returned to Spain with a group of 
about forty upper-class Indians, including several close relatives of Montezuma.” 
One Mexican community sent six separate delegations to the Spanish court 
between 1524 and 1585. Other Indian nobles communicated in writing. Their 
petitions characteristically called attention to the services rendered by them- 
selves or by their ancestors in the conquest, prudently overlooking the period 
of their resistance to the Spaniards and emphasizing instead their aid in 
secondary conquests.”* They remarked at length upon their progressive im- 
20 Motolinia, op. cit., p. 148. In a few instances Spanish authority elevated converted Indians 
to a Hispanized rank called “royal Tecuhtli’’. See CDJAIJ, Il, 201-202. 
"1 Vasco de Puga, Prouisiones, cédulas instrucciones de Su Magestad, ordenangas de difuntos 
y audiencia para la buena expedicién de los negocios y administracién de justicia y gouernacién 
de esta Nueua Espajia, y para el buen tratamiento y conseruacién de los indios dende el aiio de 
1525 hasta este presente de 63 (2 vols.; México, Edicion de “El Sistema Postal”, 1878-1879), I, 
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poverishment under Spanish rule. Without exception their purpose was to 
secure particular advantage either for themselves or for their communities. It 
is probable that Charles V and Philip II were intrigued by the visits of exotic 
vassals from across the sea, visits that represented the only direct contact these 
monarchs ever knew with native American society. And at least at first, when 
the experience was still novel, the monarchy took seriously its obligations to 
the “natural lords” of Mexico. Charles V had his Indian visitors attend Christian 
schools in Spain, gave them coats of arms, signed cedulas of privilege for them, 
ordered annuities paid to them from the royal treasury, outfitted them in 
Spanish clothing (siik sashes and velvet shoes are mentioned) and confirmed 
their property possessions inherited from pre-conquest times.?* But the over- 
riding impression gained from an examination of the history of royal grants 
favoring caciques and principales is that in most respects the kings accorded 
only minor or nominal privileges and that so far as meaningful advantage to the 
Indian upper class was concerned the effort and expense of communicating 
with the monarchy proved not worth while. Most substantial grants of a kind 
that promised to interfere with the ambitions of Spaniards in the colony were 
ignored. ““Your majesty granted me two towns that belonged to my father as 
patrimony,” one of the earliest visitors reminded Charles V in 1532, “but no 
one supported my claim and your letters have not taken effect.”’** ‘The letters 
we have sent to the king and council either have not been read or have not 
arrived,” a group of caciques and principales wrote to Philip II in 1570; ‘““The 
royal cedulas favor us but they are not obeyed here.”’*> Indian visits to the king 
became notably less frequent after the mid-sixteenth century, and there can be 
little question that the fact is related to an increasing Indian disillusion with the 
monarchy as an effective dispenser of privilege.?® 

It is true that an instance of remarkably successful adaptation to Spanish 
society occurred in the Montezuma family. The descendants of Don Pedro 
Montezuma, as the mestizo Condes de Montezuma in Spain, became wealthy 
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grandees and one of them became Viceroy of Mexico in the late seventeenth 
century. But the Montezuma family history represents a non-Mexican and 
untypical solution of the normal caciques’ problems, which related to the 
maintenance of traditional positions of community authority, the preservation 
of inherited private lands and servants, and the protection of communities 
against exploitation by white colonists. Most caciques and principales remained 
dependent upon their immediate environments and worked out solutions in 
their own lccalities independently of any real royal aid. Many caciques were 
able to establish themselves as gobernadores of their pueblos when Viceroy 
Mendoza instituted the elective Hispanic offices in the Indian municipalities 
after 1535. In this system, which came to be adopted in most cabeceras by the 
1560’s, municipal cabildos were established, with Indian officeholders chosen 
customarily by the local principales. The office of gobernador entitled a cacique 
to regular services and salaries supplied by the town, and even when caciques did 
not hold the gubernational offices they frequently appeared on the municipal 
payrolls for reasons of hereditary status alone, receiving stated amounts of 
maize or other tribute and specified services from the community.?’? Even in a 
substantial community, however, gubernatorial salaries were small in com- 
parison with caciques’ traditional perquisites in tribute and service and the 
salaries did not in themselves offer sufficient inducement to enter into formal 
office holding after the Hispanic model. What the governorship provided was 
a further position of local authority, one created and endorsed by the vice- 
royalty and one that furnished its holder with local judicial authority and some 
other powers that a cacique could not comfortably allow to fall into non- 
cacique hands. Most of all the governorship entrusted its holder with the 
control of royal or encomienda tribute collection in the community. Indian 
tributaries were principally the macegual family heads, each of whom was 
required to contribute to the Spanish state a payment in money or in kind. 
Gobernadores, whether caciques or principales, were charged with the collection 
of these taxes and with their delivery to Spaniards, a privilege that provided 
them with opportunities for coercion, extortion, embezzlement, and other 
illegal methods for enriching themselves. Spanish authority frequently connived 
at the governors’ procedures, which were as effective as any that Spaniards 
themselves could devise, and a degree of legality countenanced the governor’s 
private take in what were called “tribute leftovers” (sobras de tributos). Other 
officers of the Indian towns, especially the a/caldes and regidores of the cabildos, 
were normally, though not invariably, principales, and they too found in the 
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Hispanized municipal administration of the communities repeated occasion 
for self-enrichment.?® 

In other ways also the caciques and principales in the Indian towns achieved 
for themselves intermediate positions between Spanish authority on the one 
hand and Indian macegual and sub-macegual classes on the other. Spanish 
imperialism was administered through them in a variety of particular in- 
stitutions. In the repartimientos or labor drafts, directives were addressed to 
them by the viceroy or by jueces repartidores requiring them to arrange for the 
labor quotas and to guarantee the delivery of macegual workers. In encomienda 
the Spanish possessors (encomenderos) ensured the delivery of goods and 
services through the caciques and principales. In corregimiento the tribute, 
labor, and routine lega! enforcement were handled by or in association with the 
native nobility. In Indian town government the principales who served as 
alcaldes and regidores in the cabildos punished minor offenses, drafted market 
regulations, enforced church attendance, dealt with drunkards and vagabonds, 
and performed innumerable other duties of municipal administration. Inchurch 
building it was repeatedly the local caciques who made the initial commitment, 
provided the land, and arranged for “‘voluntary’ Indian labor — sometimes 
involving thousands of individual workers. In the suppression of the frontier 
uprising of 1541 caciques and principales marched out with Spanish troops and 
led their followers on horseback against the insurrectionists, who were them- 
selves led by a native “nobility” in a late resistance to conquest. In public 
ceremonies, viceregal receptions, and other festivals they took the principal 
Indian role, often with symbolic public reference to their subjugation to the 
Spanish crown.?° 

It should not of course be inferred from these conditions that all or even most 
relations between Spaniards and Indian leaders were directed harmoniously 
toward common political or social ends. Spaniards who “used” the Indian 
leaders likewise abused them. Side by side with the more famous history of 
Spanish land usurpations at the expense of macegual communities is the history 
of the usurpations of private land properties of caciques and principales, a 
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history that begins with Cortés’ earliest dealings with the native aristocracy.*° 
Lands of the priests and lands of nobles killed in the conquest were rapidly 
sequestered. An Indian noble who traveled to Spain always incurred the risk 
that his properties would be pre-empted during his absence. Many such 
territories were geographically scattered and could not be properly guarded or 
maintained even by an Indian who remained in Mexico.*? Spaniards further 
weakened the position of cacigues and principales by extorting gold from them 
and in lieu of gold or other property taking from them their dependents, at 
first conveniently classified as esclavos (the point here was that a “slave” 
supposedly recognized as such in native society could be justifiably maintained 
as a slave by the Spaniards, whereas a “free” Indian could not be enslaved).*” 
A town in encomienda, particularly one at some distance from the viceregal 
capital, might be under the nearly absolute control of its encomendero, who 
could circumvent or exile the cacique and place in the governorship his own 
candidate, who might be a macegual or even a naborio.*® 

The prohibition of “‘slave’’ holding by the Indian nobility after 1538, the 
gradual limitations on the authority of caciques and principales, the regulariza- 
tion of tribute, and the intrusion of non-hereditary gobernadores in the Indian 
towns progressively reduced the caciques’ position.** In a large number of 
communities, when the governorship was achieved by an Indian other than the 
cacique, opportunities were offered for the alienation of cacicazgo lands, 
tributes, rents, and services.** The caciques complained of their misery and 
abundant sympathetic testimony in the colony recorded their plight. An 
observer of 1554 asserted that the descendants of the Tlatoque had already 
been reduced to a condition of poverty exceeding that of the maceguales and 
that he personally had seen the sefior (cacique) of Meztitlan working his own 
land with a digging stick “like the poorest macegual of the pueblo.”%* Other 
evidence demonstrates that this and similar accounts exaggerated the degree, 
rapidity, and universality of the caciques’ decline, but there can be no question 
that the Spaniards’ own position in the mid and late sixteenth century was 
depending less upon the mediation of the traditional Indian ruling group than 
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upon more direct kinds of personal control or upon control through mestizo or 
mulatto or non-noble Indian hirelings. 

Nevertheless the particular position of caciques and principales in colonial 
society normally induced them to look with a certain favor upon Hispanic 
ways and to Hispanize themselves as actively as circumstances allowed. For 
them Hispanization was both a symptom of authority and a method of main- 
taining authority. Their ambitions in this complemented official Spanish policy 
in its “positive” phase. Whereas a macegual of the mid or late sixteenth century 
would normally have received only a rudimentary ecclesiastical instruction, a 
well-appointed cacique would have received training at one of the several 
colegios established for the Indian upper class, such as the Franciscan Colegio 
de Santa Cruz in Tlatelolco or the Jesuit school at Tepozotlan.*” He would 
have learned to read and write, to study grammar and rhetoric, and to speak 
Spanish and possibly Latin (Don Antonio Valeriano, governor of Tenochtitlan 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, was probably the foremost 
Indian Latinist of his day). Literacy and Hispanization in general meant that 
caciques and principales, like Spanish colonists, could express their complaints 
in writing to the monarch, as they did frequently in Spanish and occasionally in 
Latin.*® Some educated Indians became maestros in the colegios, and some 
caciques’ sons were ordained as priests for missionary work. (Clerics of Indian 
descent were much more common in the later colonial period, however, than in 
the earlier, and the development of an Indian or partly Indian clergy, which 
came ultimately to include some bishops, was contrary to the earliest ecclesiastic- 
al policy). Caciques and principales in the sixteenth century adopted Spanish 
forms of dress, carried arms, and rode through the cities and towns with 
equipages and retinues of Indian servants.** A portrait of one of the great 
caciques of central Mexico in 1542 shows him wearing Indian sandals, Spanish 
breeches, an ocelot-skin shirt tailored in Spanish style, and a native cacique’s 
headdress, i.e., a mélange of Spanish and Indian articles of apparel with the 
traditional insignia of rank retained.4° The domestic accoutrements of upper- 
class Indians reveal similar mixtures. They might accept the Spanish bed with 
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1903), pp. 84-85. Felix de Osores (y Sotomayor), Historia de todos los colegios de la ciudad de 
México desde la conquista hasta 1780 (Nuevos documentos inéditos o muy raros para la historia 
de México, I1; México, Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1929). Francisco Borgia Steck, El 
primer colegio de América — Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco (México, Centro de Estudios Francis- 
canos, 1944). 

38 Juan de Torquemada, Primera (Segunda, Tercera) parte de los veinte i vn libros rituales i 
monarchia indiana (3 vols.; Madrid, N. Rodriguez Franco, 1723), Ill, 113-115. Decorme, 
op. cit., I, 248. Paso y Troncoso, ed., Epistolario, X, 89 ff. 

39 Decorme, op. cit., I, 248. José Alcina Franch, “El indigenismo de Fray José Diaz de la 
Vega’’, América indigena, XVII (1957), 279-280. AGN, Ramo de General de Parte, I, fols. 81v, 
224v; II, fol. 112r. Memorias de la Academia mexicana de la historia, V1 (1947), fac. p. 190. 
Paso y Troncoso, ed., Epistolario, XV, 66. Diaz: del Castillo, op. cit., I, 560. 

40 Anales de Tlatelolco, p. 110 and Plate. 
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its mattress and bedclothes while rejecting the Spanish dining furniture of tables 
and chairs and continuing to eat on the ground.*! Undoubtedly individual 
caciques and principales differed in their private responses of rejection or 
acceptance of the particular items of Spanish colonial civilization. But as a 
group they strove to maintain their positions by self-interested compromise. 
Like Spaniards great and small they practiced formal Christian monogamy (the 
pre-conquest nobility had been partly polygamous); they made their wills and 
left a calculated portion of their lands and other property to the church. They 
built their houses in Spanish colonial styles. They imitated the great economic 
promoters of the colony, especially in the herding of sheep, some maintaining 
private flocks of thousands of head and ranches of horses and cows with 
majordomos and Indian servants.* Noble Indian men and women continued 
to marry within their own Indian upper class, thus preserving the “purity” of 
native rank; or the women married Spaniards and became the matriarchs of 
influential mestizo families. Native colonial texts such as the Crénica mexicayotl 
betray an obsession with Indian genealogy and pedigree rivalling that of the 
Spanish hidalgo class itself.** 

Caciques and principales seized available opportunities to imitate Spanish 
society in another way by intensifying the severity of their treatment of 
maceguales. Their conduct was retaliatory toward maceguales and competitive 
toward Spaniards, whose ethics they adopted and whose techniques they 
adapted to local circumstances. They forced maceguales to plant their fields 
and build their houses, to run their errands, to labor for them and serve them 
in unprecedented ways. They seized the communal lands of maceguales, some- 
times reducing maceguales to the status of mayeques, thus countering the 
alienation of mayeques to direct service for Spaniards and further controlling 
the maceguales’ lands and tributes.44 They possessed the advantage of a 
partially legal, intra-Indian tribute, which they exploited to the full. In the 
mid-sixteenth century a community paying 1000 pesos in tribute to the king 
might be paying up to 4000 pesos to its own Indian upper class. A single town 


41 Gonzalo Gomez de Cervantes, La vida econdmica y social de Nueva Espaia al finalizar el 


siglo XVI (Biblioteca histérica mexicana de obras inéditas, 19; Alberto Maria Carrefio, ed.; 
México, Antigua Libreria Robredo, de José Porrta e hijos, 1944), p. 136. 

“2 Motolinia (Toribio de Benavente), Memoriales (Documentos histéricos de Méjico, 1; 
Luis Garcia Pimentel, ed.; México, Paris, Madrid, En casa del editor, etc., 1903), pp. 123 ff. 
Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 216 ff. Paso y Troncoso, ed., Papeles de Nueva 
Espafia, V1, 62, 78. Museo Nacional, México, Coleccién antigua, T. 2 57, fols. 9r-10r. AGN, 
Ramo de Congregaciones, I, fols. 8v-9r, 86v. AGN, Ramo de Indios, III, fol. 63r. AGN, 
Ramo de Mercedes, IV, fol. 142v. AGN, Ramo de General de Parte, I, fols. 50r, 115r. 

43 Clements Library, University of Michigan, MS No. 100, Phillipps MSS 13685, pp. 33 ff. 
Francisco A. de Icaza, Diccionario autobiografico de conquistadores y pobladores de Nueva 
Espaiia (2 vols.; Madrid, Impr. de “El Adelantado de Segovia’’, 1923), I, 115-116. Alvarado 
Tezozomoc, op. cit., passim. 

44 Garcia and Pereyra, eds., op. cit., XV, 122-124. CDIAI, Il, 40-41; IV, 445, 449, 450, 
515-516. Paso y Troncoso, ed., Epistolario, X, 35 ff. AGN, Ramo de General de Parte, II, 
fol. 82r-82v. Boban, op. cit., II, 42 (Cédice Cozcatzin). 
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is recorded as paying 8000 pesos, many times the income of the average 
encomendero, in sobras de tributos.*° The record contains numerous examples 
of approved tribute schedules for caciques — their income included money, 
mantas, cacao, chickens, chiles, firewood, salt, ocote, tomatoes, and various 
other goods in quantities sufficient to enable them and their families to live in 
abundance. But the approved amounts diminished during the course of the 
sixteenth century; the sobras de tributos came to be assigned in fixed quantities, 
like the tributes themselves ;4* and the extent of intra-Indian tribute became a 
constant source of concern to the monarchy, which while it endorsed a limited 
exaction by caciques and principales saw in excessive exactions both a social ill 
and a loss of income for the royal treasury. The problem contained a variety of 
implications, both ethical and practical. As Viceroy Mendoza observed, if the 
principales were favored they mistreated the maceguales; if they were not favored 
they lacked authority to rule. When Indians accused their caciques and princi- 
pales of excessive tribute exactions and other kinds of ill treatment, the common 
viceregal procedure was to appoint another cacique or principal from another 
town to investigate and to perform a residencia, with the result that the local 
predicament might be compounded rather than solved. In most communities 
the mid and late sixteenth century was a time of precarious self-preservation 
for the Indian upper class, whose desperate exploitation of maceguales is to be 
interpreted as a response to strain, an effort to maintain position and security.*” 

It is not surprising that individual maceguales in the colony made efforts to 
escape from their condition and to pass as principales. Instances of personal 
rise in the social scale are not unknown from pre-conquest times, but they were 
then characteristically dependent on recognized, generally military, achieve- 
ment and formally sanctioned by the native state. In the post-conquest world 
that state had ceased to exist, and the Spanish administration had not been 
immediately prepared to forestall the initiative of maceguales. Vacancies left by 
the loss of local leaders in the conquest could be surreptitiously occupied by 
ambitious maceguales, and time and custom could reinforce these usurpations 
to the point at which their colonial origin might be forgotten, or, if remembered, 
ignored. The maceguales’ techniques reveal an adept manipulation of the 
conditions of the Spanish colony. A macegual might engage in commerce, gain 
a measure of wealth and local influence, and become accepted as a principal. 
Alternatively he might serve the friars in a monastery, make himself a favorite, 
45 


CDIAI, IV, 442. Ternaux-Compans, op. cit., VIII, 256. Museo Nacional, México, 
Coleccion franciscana, CXC, fols. 16r ff. 

46 AGN, Ramo de Indios, I, passim. Clements Library, University of Michigan, MS. 
No. 100, Phillipps MSS 13685, pp. 33 ff. Informacién sobre los tributos que los indios pagaban 
a Moctezuma, Ajfio de 1554 (Documentos para la historia del México colonial, 1V; France V. 
Scholes and Eleanor B. Adams, eds.; México, José Porrta e hijos, Sucs., 1957), pp. 63 ff. 
47 CDIAI, IV, 360; VI, 491, 503, 509. CDIJA, I, 188-189; VIII, 339. CDIU, X, 254; XXI1, 
280 ff. Anales de Tlatelolco, p. 119. Cédices indigenas de algunos pueblos del marquesado del 
valle de Oaxaca (México, 1933), No. 31. Cuevas, ed., Documentos, p. 226. AGN, Ramo de 
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escape the tribute and labor rolls of his community, and move out of Indian life 
and into Spanish life, under the assumption that he was a principal. Or again 
he might win the favor of his encomendero and be elevated to a position of 
gubernatorial power, in defiance of the electoral principle and the claims of 
caciques and principales.*® An observer of the 1550’s asserted that in various 
parts of Mexico the number of new or pseudo-principales was greater than the 
number who belonged rightfully and by birth to this class. And a mid-century 
corregidor reported that in a community of 3000, one-third had become “nobles” 
by illegal means. Such practices contributed to a further blurring of the border- 
line between principales and maceguales, a process that became more pronounced 
in time and one that was affected not only by macegual ambition but by 
economic status, miscegenation, /atifundia, and many other standard conditions 
of colonial existence.*® 

These factors of imprecision and change affect any calculations regarding the 
number of caciques and principales in relation to the non-noble population. 
A basic point is that the ratios varied from town to town. The ratio 1:2, if 
indeed the corregidor’s report may be accepted, was surely exceptional, and 
such figures as are available suggest a customary principal nobility under ten 
per cent. Thus the community of Tizayuca in the mid-sixteenth century is 
known to have contained between 550 and 600 tributary families, with ten or 
twelve principales, or a nobility of about two per cent. Approximately the 
same ratio is found in the small community of Oztoticpac, with three principales 
ina population of some 125 tributaries. The moderate-sized town of Tequixquiac, 
with some thirteen principales and about 1750 tributaries, had a considerably 
smaller ratio. In Xochimilco, a large town, the mid-sixteenth century ratio of 
principales to tributary population was approximately 400:7000 (a nobility of 
over five per cent), and in Huitzilopochco 40:400 (a nobility of ten per cent).5° 
The sub-macegual classes, on which caciques and principales directly depended, 
persisted into the later sixteenth century in decreasing numbers and ultimately 
merged with maceguales or became peones on Spanish haciendas. In Huitzilo- 
pochco the gobernador preserved a patrimonio of about fifty Indian families ina 
total population of less than 500 families in 1551. In Colhuacan, with a 
population of about 800 families, 160 or twenty per cent served the gobernador 
and principales in a sub-macegual status in 1550. Ratios as high as 1900 
terrazgueros in a community of 3000 are recorded. But land usurpation, 
48 Cédice Chimalpopoca, Anales de Cuauhtitlan y Leyenda de los soles (Primo Feliciano 
Velazquez, trans.; México, Imprenta Universitaria, 1945), p. 57. CDIAI, IV, 449. Garcia and 


Pereyra, eds., op. cit., XV, 123. Ternaux-Compans, op. cit., VIII, 257. 

49 Ternaux-Compans, op. cit., VIII, 257-258. CDIAI, IV, 450. Ixtlilxéchitl, Relaciones, 
p. 445. 

5° Luis Garcia Pimentel, ed., Descripcidn del arzobispado de México hecha en 1570 y otros 
documentos (México, José Joaquin Terrazas e hijas imps., 1897), pp. 53-54, 66-67, 225. 
CDIAI, XIII, 298-299. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., Coleccién de documentos para la 
historia de México (2 vols.; México, J. M. Andrade, 1858-1866), IT, 151. 

51 CDIIA, I, 172, 177. CDIAI, IV, 361. 
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cacicazgo failure, truancy, epidemic, and a number of other factors of the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries reduced this sub-macegual population 
thereafter or transferred it directly to Spanish masters. The fact implies the 
loss of control by caciques and principales as well as the more general deterio- 
ration of the whole principle of native status. 

The cacique class was more resistant than the principal class to direct usurp- 
ation from below. Single towns maintained only one or a very few cacique 
families and since these were known to all inhabitants intrusive and innovating 
claims to cacicazgo in any community were instantly recognized as fraudulent. 
What disturbed cacicazgo inheritance was not so much usurpation from 
maceguales as disputed successions involving competing claimants within the 
cacique family itself. Early royal law was applicable only in a general way to 
the settlement of the family quarrels of cacicazgo. Through the sixteenth 
century and through most of the seventeenth century viceroys and audiencias 
received from the monarchical administration a general endorsement of cacique 
continuance but in the absence of detailed instructions on primogeniture, 
female descent, or any other of the troublesome matters of inheritance. The 
monarch was understandably far less concerned with the operation of cacicazgo 
inheritance than with the operation of encomienda inheritance. Viceroy 
Mendoza (1535-1550) adopted an ad hoc policy: to confirm the decisions arrived 
at according to the custom of the community providing that the candidate were 
of good repute, of Christian habits, and uncontested. Audiencia and other 
decisions in cacicazgo inheritance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
followed the Mendoza precedent so far as it went, recognizing both primo- 
genital descent and local custom, deciding in favor of the more immediate 
relative against obvious external usurpation, and refraining always, in accord- 
ance with a standard royal directive and Spanish policy, from innovation.*? 

Only in the eighteenth century, with the revision of regulations regarding the 
payment of royal tribute, did a specific principle of primogeniture come to be 
fixed. Caciques and their eldest sons had been legally exempt from royal 
tribute since 1572 (caciques before that had sometimes paid tributes just as did 
other Indians), and a device available to some influential Indians had been the 
assertion of a related cacique status in order to escape the tribute levy. Such 
practices came under severe administrative scrutiny in the eighteenth-century 
programs of imperial economy. In the mid-eighteenth century for the first time 
the Mexican Audiencia outlined elaborate procedures for proof of eligibility in 
tribute exemption — the rules resemble the /impieza de sangre regulations for 
Spaniards — and the Audiencia reasserted that all cadet sons of caciques were 
to be enrolled as tributaries, only the “hijo mayor” being excepted. Thus in a 


52  Recopilacién de leyes de los reynos de las Indias (4 vols.; Madrid, 1681), Lib. VI, Tit. 7, 
passim. CDIAI, VI, 501-502. Cuevas, Historia de la iglesia, 1, 428. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, 
CMXCIV, fols. 17r ff. A summary of royal legislation favoring caciques is contained in 
CDIIA, VII, 333 ff. 
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sense the principle of effective primogeniture entered the statute books in- 
directly, i.e., with reference to exemption from tribute. But a cacique’s eldest 
son in the later eighteenth century might claim the primogenital succession to 
the cacicazgo precisely for the reason that he had been exempted from tribute 
while his father lived, thus reversing the criterion. In practice the modification 
of Indian systems of inheritance — which sometimes permitted brothers to 
succeed prior to sons, and which included some local and circumstantial 
variants — proceeded generally in the direction of Spanish mayorazgo rules.*8 
The practical meaning of these various generalizations is best illustrated by a 
series of examples. For the Tepanec (Tacuba) area the community of Coyoacan 
exhibits a single durable cacicazgo well suited to purposes of exemplification. 
Its Tlatohuani at the time of the Spaniards’ arrival was Cuappopocatzin. He 
“married” the daughter of Huitzilatzin, Tlatohuani of Huitzilopochco and 
granddaughter of Huehuezacatzin, the brother of Montezuma I. Their eldest 
son, Cetochtzin, baptized as Don Hernando, inherited his father’s position as 
Tlatohuani of Coyoacan after the father died in the conquest and accompanied 
Cortés to Guatemala, where he died in 1525.54 Don Hernando Cetochtzin’s 
younger brother, Don Juan de Guzman Itztollinqui, was then installed as 
Tlatohuani in Coyoacan by Cortés in 1526, a position that he held until his 
death in 1569. Don Juan de Guzman Itztollinqui was a typical mid-sixteenth- 
century cacique. He served the Spaniards in suppressing the Mixton uprising. 
He spoke Spanish and as the viceroy stated (in his own and Don Juan’s favor) 
was “always treated as a Spaniard.” He wrote to the king commenting on his 
father’s and his brother’s services to the crown, complaining that Spaniards 
treated his Indians as if they were slaves, and objecting to the excessive tributes. 
Royal cedulas were issued to him in 1534, 1545, and 1551, conceding him a 
coat of arms and confirming his private properties “‘by just and legitimate right 
and title.” Viceroy Mendoza issued him a license permitting him to carry a 
sword, after the Spanish manner. He married a cacica, the niece of Don Carlos, 
the Texcocan cacique who was burned in 1539, and their combined properties 
included an enormous number of lands and houses in the vicinity of Coyoacan 
and elsewhere. He was an affluent native aristocrat, continuously provided for 
by his town. By a taxation of 1560, Don Juan received from Coyoacan each 
year 400 fanegas (probably ca. 630 standard U.S. bushels) of maize and 
200 fanegas (probably ca. 315 standard U.S. bushels) of wheat; each week he 
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received four Indian servants, provided and paid for by the town, and 700 chiles 
and 700 tomatoes; each day he received one-half loaf of salt, two fowls, three 
loads (i.e., by human carrier) of wood, two loads of fodder, and two bunches of 
ocote. The community was to maintain four plots of land for his use, of which 
two were to be sown in maize and wheat each season and two to lie fallow. 
By another assessment he received each day three fowls, two baskets (chiquihuitls) 
of maize, 400 cacaos, 200 chiles, one loaf of salt, ten male servants, eight female 
servants, six loads of wood, and five loads of fodder. The natives of Coyoacan 
had to build his house and to maintain ten masons and ten stonecutters in 
readiness for its repair and to pay him fees for the privilege of selling their 
goods in the market of Coyoacan.*® 

In Nahuatl notices Don Juan was designated as Tlatohuani. In Spanish 
documentation he was indicated as sefior of Coyoacan in the 1520's, as sefior 
natural in the 1530’s, and as cacique and gobernador in the 1540’s.5* But in 
Coyoacan as elsewhere the hereditary cacicazgo and the elective governorship 
were not continuously held by the same individual. The earliest documented 
accession of a second party to the governorship in Coyoacan is dated 1554. 
Don Juan regained the governorship after this but was unable to maintain it 
regularly.°’? After his death, his sons Don Juan de Guzman the younger, 
Don Lorenzo de Guzman, and Don Hernando de Guzman served as Tlat- 
oque in rapid succession, the former dying in 1573, the latter two dying in 
the epidemic of 1576. The governorship fell to Don Lorenzo’s son, Don Felipe, 
in 1573.58 In the seventeenth century a major crisis in the inheritance occurred 
following the death of the incumbent cacique Don Juan Estolinc (Itztollinqui) 
y Guzman. The succession of Don Juan Hidalgo was confirmed first in 1683, 
but his full possession was hindered by the claims of Don Thomas de Larrales, 
son-in-law of the preceding cacique Don Alonso de Guzman. The suit was 
actively prosecuted in Spanish colonial courts during the mid-1680’s, the 
Audiencia reaching its decision in 1687 in favor of the cacica Dofia Tharia de 
Guzman, daughter of Don Alonso and wife of Don Thomas de Larrales. She 
thereupon took possession of all that had been granted to Don Juan Hidalgo. 
But the succession was promptly disputed again by Don Ignacio de Tapia and 
Don Carlos Patifio. While all these intra-family disputes were taking place in 
the late seventeenth century, outsiders, Spaniards and mestizos were appro- 
priating the lands and houses of the cacicazgo, sometimes with the connivance 
55 Actas de cabildo, I, 210; Il, 4. Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 210, 280. 
Anales del Museo Nacional, Epoca 4, V (1927), 354-355. Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., Coleccién, II, 


87, 311. Fernandez del Castillo, op. cit., pp. 24 ff. We select the Castilian fanega of 55.5 liters 
as most likely, but the point remains disputable. 

56 Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., p. 210. Actas de cabildo, 1, 210; I, 4. Anales 
del Museo Nacional, Epoca 4, V (1927), 354. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, II, fols. 268v, 322r. 
57 AGN, Ramo de General de Parte, II, fol. 133v. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, IV, fols. 2r, 
216r. 

58 AGN, Ramo de General de Parte, I, fol. 107r. Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., 
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of the cacique contenders themselves. In the mid-eighteenth century, following 
the tenure of the cacique Don Miguel Cortés Ramirez, the long-standing dispute 
resolved itself into a conflict between Dofia Theresa de Guzman and the heirs of 
Don Carlos Patifio. By the time of the late eighteenth-century cacique, the 
extensive landed properties officially confirmed to the cacicazgo in the sixteenth 
century had in large part been lost. The prodigious efforts of the incumbent of 
the 1790’s and early nineteenth century to recover them proved unavailing. He 
waged a thirty-year lawsuit, worked his passage to Spain as a sailor, maintained 
himself as a carpenter in Madrid, engaged in protracted conflict with Godoy and 
other royal ministers, and finally died in prison.5® The cacicazgo history as a 
whole, while it offers some dramatic and unique features, is interesting chiefly 
for its typicality: the early identification of the Tlatohuani as cacique; the 
governorship first held by the cacique himself and then by others; the occasional 
succession by brothers rather than by sons; the inheritance by women, as 
cacicas; the extended legal wrangles; and the loss of properties. All were 
standard and characteristic features of cacicazgo history in post-conquest times. 

To exemplify the institution in its more complex form the case of Amecameca 
may be selected. Prior to the conquest of this community by Tenochtitlan in 
the mid-fifteenth century its political history was one of many lords and local 
place-names with an unusual richness of Tecuhtli titles: Tlayllotlac Tecuhtli, 
Atlauhtecatl Tecuhtli, Tlatquic Tecuhtli, Teohua Tecuhtli, Chichimeca Tecuhtli, 
Tlamaocatl Tecuhtli. The Mexican conquest followed a series of wars between 
Chalco Province and Tenochtitlan and was principally achieved under Monte- 
zuma I (1440-1469). As in many other instances in pre-colonial history, con- 
quest here brought about an interruption in the local dynastic history. For 
twenty-one years (1465-1486) the area possessed no Tlatoque. The local 








poke Tlatohuani Accession Behavior 
Subdivision Title Incumbent Date 1519 Death 
Panohuayan Tlamaocatl | Cuauhcecequitzin | ca. 1488 Met Cortés at | 1519 
Tecuhtli Amecameca 
Tecuanipan Chichimeca | Miccacalcatl ca. 1492 Fled to 1522 
Tecuhtli Tlaltetecuintzin Mexico 
Tzacualtitlan Tlayllotlac | Yotzintli ca. 1487 Fled 1520 
Tenanco Tecuhtli 
Tlayllotlacan Teohua Cacamatzin ca. 1486 Met Cortés at | 1519 
Tecuhtli ; Amecameca 
Ytztlacogauhcan | Chichimeca | Cihuayllacatzin 1511 as Met Cortés at | 1572 
Tecuhtli infant Amecameca 
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dynasties were then reinstated under the Tenochtitlan rulers Tizoc (1481-1486) 
and Ahuitzotl (1486-1502). The restorations involved some innovations and 
simplifications, resulting in five separate dynastic divisions in the single 
community of Amecameca at the time of the Spaniards’ arrival (see table). 

A “normal” community of the sixteenth century maintained, as has been noted, 
a single acciqne family. Amecameca is noteworthy for the reason that its five 
Tlatohuani successions were preserved long after the conquest. The successions 
in the five subdivisions during the first post-conquest generations were these: 


Panohuayan:*' 


1. Cuauhcecequitzin, Tlamaocatl Tecuhtli and Tlatohuani; died 1519. 

2. Don Pedro Tlahuancatzin, Tlamaocatl Tecuhtli and Tlatohuani; ruled ca. 1530, 
presumptively after a lapse of ten years. 

3. Don Joseph de Santa Maria Teuhctlacogauhcatzin, Tlamaocatl Tecuhtli; in- 
stalled as Tlatohuani 1548; grandson of Cuauhcecequitzin; died 1564 after a rule of 
about seventeen years. 

4. Don Felipe Paez de Mendoza, Tlamaocatl Tecuhtli; installed as Tlatohuani 1564; 
son of predecessor; allowed to wear Spanish clothing and to ride a horse; granted an 
estancia in 1594; probably ruled to his death in 1604. 


Tecuanipan:®* 


1. Miccacalcatl Tlaltetequintzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli and Tlatohuani; died 1522 in 
Tenochtitlan after escape. 

2. Don Juan Baptista de Sandoval Toyaotzin, Teohua Tecuhtli; son of Don Juan de 
Sandoval Tecuanxayacatzin, Tlatohuani of Tlayllotlacan, and of a cihuapilli (female 
principal) of Tecuanipan; installed as Tlatohuani by his father 1548; governed eight 
years ; imprisoned for the murder of his wife ; became Tlatohuani of Tlayllotlacan 1565. 
3. Don Augustin Baptista Cuitlachihuitzin; installed as Chichimeca Tecuhtli 1561; 
son of Miccacalcatl Tlaltetequintzin; presumably ruled until his death 1572. 

4. Don Pablo Santa Maria Cuitlaquimichtzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; installed as 
Tlatohuani ca. 1573; son of predecessor; ruled to his death in 1575. 

5. Don Esteban de la Cruz de Mendoza; installed as Tlatohuani 1575 as grandson on 
his mother’s side of Don Sancho Toctecontzin, Tlatocapilli of Tzacualtitlan Tenanco; 
imprisoned 1588. 

6. Don Miguel Baptista de Gaona, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; grandson of Miccacalcatl; 
installed as Tlatohuani 1589; permitted to dress in Spanish clothing and to carry a 
sword and dagger; gobernador of Amecameca 1594 and 1595. 


Tzacualtitlan Tenanco:* 
1. Yotzintli, Tlayllotlac Tecuhtli and Tlatohuani; died of plague 1520. 


80 See table overleaf. The material tabulated is derived from data in Chimalpahin Quauhtle- 
huanitzin, op. cit., pp. 13, 183, 187 ff., 202. 

61 Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 15, 18, 19, 189, 221, 245, 262. AGN, Ramo 
de Indios, I, fols. 105r-106r; V, fols. 115r, 332r. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, XVIII, fol. 
308r-308v. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, CMXCTIYV, sixth pagination, passim. 

62 Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 13, 202, 245, 255, 263, 286, 308-309. AGN, 
Ramo de Indios, VI, Parte I, fol. 282v. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, XVIII, fols. 309v-310r; 
XIX, fols. 277r ff. 

68 Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 16, 13, 190, 199, 201, 204-205, 210, 221, 
245, 289. Museo Nacional, México, Coleccién antigua, 273-274, p. 373. AGN, Ramo de 
Indios, I, fols. 105r-106r. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, VII, fol. 162v. 
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2. Don Tomas de San Martin Quetzalmacatzin, Tlayllotlac Tecuhtli; installed as 
Chichimeca Tecuhtli ca. 1521-1522 after brief lapse in succession; son of Cacamatzin, 
Tlatohuani of Tlayllotlacan; governed only a few weeks and became Chichimeca 
Tecuhtli in Ytztlacogauhcan. 

3. DonHernando Cortés Cihuayllacatzin, Tlayllotlac Tecuhtli; installed as Tlatohuani 
ca. 1522-1523; deposed as Tlatohuani 1527; punished for idolatry 1530; died 1572. 
4. Don Joseph del Castillo Ehcaxoxouhqui, Tlayllotlac Tecuhtli; son of Yotzintli; 
installed as Tlatohuani 1548 after a lapse of some twenty-two years ; died in plague 1576. 
5. Don Miguel de Santiago, cacique at least by 1580; served as guardian of the two 
sons of Don Juan de Santo Domingo, Tlatohuani of Ytztlacocgauhcan. 


Tlayllotlacan:** 
1. Cacamatzin, Teohua Tecuhtli and Tlatohuani; died 1519. 


2. Don Juan de Sandoval Tecuanxayacatzin, Teohua Tecuhtli; installed as Tlato- 
huani ca. 1525 after lapse; son of Cacamatzin; ruled to his death in 1565. 

3. Don Juan Baptista de Sandoval Toyaotzin, Teohua Tecuhtli; son of predecessor; 
installed as Tlatohuani 1565; ruled to his death in plague 1576. 

4. Don Juan de Sandoval, cacique at least by 1580; details obscure and possible 


confusion with Don Juan Baptista de Sandoval Toyaotzin; date of death unknown. 


Ytztlacogauhcan:® 

1. Don Hernando Cortés Cihuayllacatzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; son of Aocuantzin, 
Chichimeca Tecuhtli. 

2. Don Tomas de San Martin Quetzalmagatzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; installed from 
Tzacualtitlan Tenanco by Cortés 1523; ruled to his death 1547. 

3. Don Juan de Santo Domingo de Mendoza Tlacaeleltzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; 
installed as Tlatohuani 1548; ruled to his death 1563; left two sons, Don Diego and 
Don Pedro, under the care of Don Miguel de Santiago. 

4. Don Gregorio de los Angeles Tepoztlixayacatzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; son of 
Don Tomas de San Martin Quetzalmagatzin; installed as Tlatohuani 1564; ruled to 
his death 1580. 

5. Don Tomas de Villavicensio the younger, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; installed as 
Tlatohuani 1582; ruled to his death without heirs 1587. 

6. Don Juan Maldonado Miygcahuitzin, Chichimeca Tecuhtli; son of Don Tomas de 
San Martin Quetzalmagcatzin; uncle of predecessor; installed as Tlatohuani 1591; 
death at unknown date. 


Here a number of significant points emerge. The Tecuhtli ranks were preserved 
through the sixteenth century, and several individuals shifted from one Tecuhtli 
title to another. The comparable changes in office from one dynastic lineage 
to another, as in the cases of Don Juan Baptista de Sandoval Toyaotzin and 
Don Tomas de San Martin Quetzalmagatzin, are suggestive of an interrelation- 


64 Cédice Chimalpopoca, p. 63. Museo Nacional, México, Coleccién antigua, 273-274, 
p. 371. Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 189, 190, 208, 263, 289-290. AGN, 
Ramo de Indios, I, fols. 105r-106r. AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, VIII, fol. 19r. AGN, Ramo de 
Tierras, MDCCCXXVIII, exp. 1, fols. Ir ff. 

66 Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 13, 203-205, 244-245, 262-263, 298, 307, 312. 
AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, VII, fol. 162v. AGN, Ramo de Indios, I, fols. 105r-106r; III, 
fol. 183r. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, MDCCCXXVIII, exp. 1, fols. ir ff. 
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ship, an absence of isolation among the cacique families of Amecameca. An 
instance of intermarriage is revealed, involving the Tlatohuani of Tlayllotlacan 
and a noble woman (cihuapilli) of Tecuanipan. Interruptions, restorations, 
and impositions occurred. A governorship was created in 1560, the first 
gobernador being Don Juan de Sandoval Tecuanxayacatzin, Tlatohuani of 
Tlayllotlacan. Governors of the later sixteenth century included some of these 
Tlatoque, e.g., Don Miguel Baptista de Gaona in 1595 and Don Felipe Paez 
de Mendoza on several occasions prior to 1600. It is noteworthy that Don 
Juan Maldonado served as gobernador before 1591, the date at which he 
succeeded his nephew as Tlatohuani at Ytztlacocauhcan.®® Critical rivalries 
among the cacique heirs occurred, notably in the 1530’s when competing caciques 
allied themselves with the competing Franciscan and Dominican orders in 
Amecameca, to create a situation of mingled Spanish-Indian antagonisms 
resembling that of the period of military conquest.*®’ 

The five cacique dynasties of Amecameca underwent many periods of stress 
and crisis after the sixteenth century, all of immediate practical concern to the 
individuals involved but exhibiting at the same time a similarity that suggests 
the conditions under which survival was possible and the limits within which 
“legitimate” cacicazgo could function. Mestizos were introduced in the cacique 
families in the seventeenth century. A despacho issued in the early eighteenth 
century to place the caciques in the possession of their cacicazgos was disputed 
by the gobernador and other non-cacique officials of the Indian government. 
When Don Domingo Paez, cacique of Panohuayan, died in the eighteenth 
century, his son Don Luis was a minor and too young to assume the position. 
The circumstances provided an opportunity to Don Francisco Paez, cousin of 
Don Luis, to intrude in the succession and seize the cacicazgo with its properties, 
privileges, and documentary titles. Succession by sons and succession by 
brothers or the sons of brothers occasioned intricate disputes, contested for 
long periods, and the trials brought to light conflicting testimonies and much 
evidence of the abuse of cacique authority. Testaments, baptismal records, and 
land mercedes were repeatedly cited to establish “legitimacy”’.®* 

Such conflicts, which are wholly characteristic of colonial cacicazgo litigation 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were complicated by some im- 
precision and local variation in the popular concept of the institution. Technic- 
ally a cacique was the single duefio of the cacicazgo and the heir of the pre- 
conquest Tlatohuani. But it is evident that this technical sense was not 
universally recognized or fully admitted among the Indians of the Mexican 
towns. Examples are available from later colonial times in which the sons and 


66 AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, VII, fol. 299r; XIX, fol. 277r-277v. AGN, Ramo de Indios, 
Ill, fol. 183r. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, CMXCIV, sixth pagination, fol. 13r. Chimalpahin 
Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 254-255. 

6? Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, op. cit., pp. 234 ff. 

68 AGN, Ramo de Tierras, CMXCV, passim; MDCCCXXVIII, exp. 1, fols. 2r ff. 
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daughters of an individual cacique all successfully adopted the cacique title, to 
the confusion of viceregal investigators. The Audiencia regulations of the 
mid-eighteenth century brought to light instances of multiplication, where the 
several sons and daughters of a cacique had themselves been “reputed to be 
caciques”’.®® Again a criterion sometimes advanced as indicative of cacique 
status was the holding of office in Indian government, particularly the office of 
gobernador — and while it is true that caciques did sometimes hold the guber- 
natorial office in the seventeenth and eighteenth as well as in the sixteenth 
century, and probable that their candidacies to this position were enhanced by 
their status as caciques, still neither the cacique office nor the governorship was 
a legal prerequisite to the other.”° Outright inheritance by female caciques was 
recognized from an early date, and very clear instances of mestizo succession 
and the assumption of cacique title by mestizos are recorded in violation of the 
law.”1 At other times pretenders to a cacicazgo sought to disqualify their 
opponents by accusing them of being mestizos and hence ineligible for the 
succession. Together with accusations of mestizaje went accusations of 
bastardy — and indeed the words mestizo and bastardo were not unrelated in 
colonial usage. Birth out of wedlock (but without any necessary implication of 
infidelity) was common among cacique families as it was among maceguales. 
Audiencias after the sixteenth century do not appear to have taken very seriously 
the matter either of mestizaje or of illegitimacy, and in any case a cacique on his 
deathbed might perform the marriage ceremony with his lifelong “wife’’, thus 
legitimizing the heir.”* 

Occasionally fraudulent efforts were made to establish new cacicazgos in 
later colonial times. In the community of Axapusco, a principal, Don Juan de 
los Santos, having served as governor for many years without election (elections 
were supposed to be made annually or biennially) and being challenged by the 
election of a rival in 1755, asserted himself to be a cacique and hence entitled to 
retain control of the pueblo, with its lands and bienes de comunidad. His 
cacicazgo claim was a false one, and his further claim to full authority over the 
town reflects a late colonial tendency to confuse cacique status with generalized 
local gobernacién. The newly elected governor countered properly with the 
assertion that the lands in question were the possessions of the community 
rather than of any cacicazgo, and that the cacicazgo was a factitious one in- 
vented for private ends. Juan de los Santos and other members of his family, 
especially his brother and his grandfather, claimed descent from a conquest 
ancestor and connection with the noble Indian lineage of Austria y Montezuma, 


6° AGN, Archivo del Hospital de Jestis, Leg. 302, exp. 7, fols. 4r ff. 

70 AGN, Ramo de Indios, XV, fol. 77r; L, fols. 10r-11r, 46v-48v. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, 
CMXCIV, passim. 

71 AGN, Ramo de Mercedes, VII, fols. 317r-317v, 355r. AGN, Ramo de Tierras, 
MDCCCXXVIII,.exp. 1, fols. 22r ff. AGN, Archivo del Hospital de Jestis, Leg. 120, exp. 6, 
fol. 2v. Cf. Alvarado Tezozomoc, op. cit., p. 156: “‘cihuapilli Mestiza”’. 

72 AGN, Ramo de Clero Regular y Secular, CXXX, exp. sin numero, fols. 3v-4r. 
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which had been prominent especially in Tlatelolco in the early colonial period. 
To support these assertions a portfolio of forged documents was presented, 
including a bogus merced alleged to have been granted by Cortés in 1526 to the 
“indios caciques conquistadores” of Axapusco. The document, which is 
preserved, speaks naively and in a style and tone wholly inappropriate to 1526, 
of paintings and books and “ancient prophecies,” of Acamapichtli’s vision of 
the white and bearded stranger who warned him against human sacrifice and 
the eating of human flesh, and of two caciques of Axapusco who met Cortés at 
San Juan de Ulua bearing gifts. Documentary appendages included a royal 
confirmation of 1537 and a number of additional confirmations of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Testimonies elicited the facts that no local cacicazgo 
had existed in Axapusco within the memory of opposition witnesses and that the 
Santos relatives had bought the alleged merced from a Spaniard, who then 
claimed to have found it in archives in Mexico City. The attempt to fabricate a 
local cacicazgo, with its romanticized eighteenth-century atiributes, in any case 
came to nought. Criminal proceedings were brought and the instigators were 
sentenced to prison.”® 

In general the position of legitimate caciques and principales deteriorated 
further in late colonial times. Their decline was an aspect of a much larger 
process: the decay of the enthusiastic Mendicant tutelage of the early post- 
conquest period; the ineffectual efforts of the government to control white 
exploitation of Indians; the failure of Indian towns to preserve their lands and 
status; the subordination of Indians to systems of hacienda and peonage. The 
special colegios for the sons of caciques deteriorated and in some instances 
ceased operation altogether, late colonial efforts to restore them being sporadic 
and almost wholly unsuccessful.* After the great decline in Indian population 
of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the Indian nobility came to 
look with diminished favor upon the office holding privilege — for the reduced 
number of tributaries could not maintain the tribute quotas, and Spaniards 
continued to hold Indian gobernadores responsible for collection, frequently 
jailing them for arrears or partial payments and sequestering their properties in 
the effort to make up the balances.”> In most towns office holding ceased to be a 
lucrative sinecure and became instead a prelude to impoverishment. “The 
Indian population in general is free from the vice of ambition,”’ Bishop Palafox 
y Mendoza solemnly noted in the seventeenth century, ‘‘and few Indians now 


73 AGN, Ramo de Tierras, MCDLXVI, exp. 1. See also Garcia Icazbalceta, ed., Coleccidn, 
Il, x-xxiii, 1-24. 

74 Osores, op. cit., pp. 4 ff. Leén, op. cit., pp. 84-85. Steck, op. cit., pp. 83 ff. Fernando 
Ocaranza, El imperial colegio de indios de la Santa Cruz de San.iago Tlaltelolco (México, 1934), 
pp. 61 ff. Francisco Sedano, Noticias de México (2 vols.; México, Impr. de J. R. Barbedillo 
y Ca., 1880), I, 98 ff. 

7° AGN, Ramo de Civil, C, exp. 5, fols. 32v ff. AGN, Archivo histérico de hacienda, 
Leg. 225, exp. 29. 
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aspire to be gobernador or alcalde.”** The statement epitomizes a characteristic 
mid-colonial ecclesiastical and secular view, wherein accuracy of observation 
was only partially informed by understanding, and the kinds of action natural 
to the early post-conquest years were vitiated by complacency. 

By late colonial times a number of cacicazgos had ceased to exist altogether. 
This was the case even in important communities such as Cholula and in whole 
partidos such as Ecatepec.*’? In other cases cacicazgo survived, but in a pre- 
carious or indifferent form, without political authority or material wealth. 
When caciques were powerful in the eighteenth century their power rested upon 
forms of economic and social domination characteristic of the ruling families 
of whatever origin. Whereas in the sixteenth century caciques had imitated 
Spaniards, in the eighteenth century “‘caciques”’ and “Spaniards” might both be 
mestizos, and if they remained successful they managed their lands, rents, 
agricultural production, and mode of life in approximation of the generalized 
norms for hacendados and rancheros. Their properties were enlarged by methods 
that cannot be meaningfully distinguished from the methods of the propertied 
class in general. The Panohuayan cacique of the late eighteenth century in 
Amecameca outstripped his cacique colleagues decisively in this matter of late- 
colonial adjustment. He was a wealthy hacendado, duefio of the hacienda of 
San Antonio Tlaxomulco and other properties producing maize, wheat, and 
magucy, and yielding an income of thousands of pesos per year. The cacicazgo 
retained terrazgueros and renters to the end of the eighteenth century. Like 
any Spanish hacendado, the cacique took a regular income from Indians who 
cut wood and grazed animals on his property. His great house was equipped 
with Spanish furniture, silver dining service, and rich tapestries; he possessed an 
arms collection with guns, pistols, and steel and silver swords; his stables and 
store-houses and other possessions compared favorably with those of wealthy 
Spaniards.7* But Panohuayan was an exceptional case, and it is worth noting 
that no known circumstance of the sixteenth-century history of its cacicazgo 
can be demonstrably related to its later affluence. Its success, while not 
“fortuitous” or without cause, is to be regarded as relevant primarily to 
latifundio, a separate subject and one that here circumstantially overlaps with 
cacicazgo. 

One further example may be selected to suggest the limitations of late colonial 
cacicazgo: that of the Cortés lineage of the former imperial capital of Tacuba. 
In the sixteenth century Tacuba supported a cacique family in pride and 
ostentation. The family was the possessor of a coat of arms granted to Don 
Antonio Cortés by Philip II in 1564 for his own and his descendants’ use. 
76 
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The entire cacicazgo family was descended from Totoquihuatzin, the great 
Tlatohuani of Tlacopan at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards.7® The 
cacique of the sixteenth century wrote letters to the king and received citation 
for his commitment of 3000 Indians in Tacuba for the construction of the first 
Jesuit church in Mexico City.8° His son, Don Juan Cortés, cacique of the late 
sixteenth century, descended on his mother’s side from Don Diego Huanitzin, 
Tlatohuani of Tenochtitlan. It was he who directed the construction of the 
Franciscan church in Tacuba and who was further celebrated as a witness of the 
apparition of the Virgin of Los Remedios.*! In the 1590’s, after Don Juan 
Cortés died, the governorship passed to an alien cacique, Don Leonardo 
Xicotencatl of Tlaxcala.82 The seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
caciques enjoyed their privileges and displayed their arms on the Parroquia 
tower beside the royal arms. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, with 
an intrusion in the succession, the traditional privileges were lost, the family 
came to be “treated as maceguales and plebeyos,”’ and the cacique heir, Don José 
Jorge Cortés Chimalpopoca, was placed on the tribute matricula. He had been 
baptized as a bastard at the time of his birth in 1738, but his parents married in 
1769 two months before his father’s death. After this the Tacuba native family 
of Alvarado — a name that the Cortés family insisted was a false one — supported 
by the cura and justicia, denied the Cortés genealogy and testified that the 
descendants of Don Antonio Cortés had been tribute payers, as indeed they had. 
Don José Jorge Cortés Chimalpopoca in the early nineteenth century appealed 
to the viceroy for the restitution of his privileges as the cacique of Tacuba and 
in 1810 was confirmed in a long list of specific favors, of which the following are 
examples: 

1. Representatives of the jurisdiction of Tacuba were to attend the Cortés family 
funerals. 

2. Incommunity functions the cacique was to be separately seated, in a chair bearing 
his name. 

3. The cacique was to be excused from serving in any minor capacity, as ‘opil, 
alguacil, merino, regidor, escribano, or fiscal in the town government. 

4. The cacique was to be excused from tributes, repartimientos, and other exactions. 
5. The cacique was to be excused from the compulsory Sunday worship and the 
contribution of one or one-half real. 

6. The cacigue’s servants were not to be liable for road repair or other public or 
private services. 
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7. The cacique might never be imprisoned for debt, nor might his house, arms, 
horses, oxen, clothing, or furniture be sequestered. 

8. The cacique’s imprisonment, in the event of serious crime, was to be in the casas 
reales, and not in the public jail. 

9. When the cacique should visit the Spanish subdelegado he was to be given a chair 
and not to be kept standing. 

10. The caciques’ names were to be included in the nobilarios of all the cities of the 
kingdom. 

11. All these privileges were to apply equally to the cacigques’ wives and widows.** 


Even to an ear unaccustomed to the tonalities of Mexican history this listing 
will have a hollow ring. Legitimate cacicazgo per se had little meaning beyond 
family pride in the conditions of the late colony. Alexander von Humboldt, one 
of the most perceptive observers of the Mexican scene of any period, noted in 
the first years of the nineteenth century that caciques were by that time hardly 
distinguishable from the mass of the Indian population in their economic 
circumstances and mode of daily life.84 Neither the urban economy of Mexico 
City nor the hacienda economy of the countryside favored the preservation of 
cacique status, in the earlier sense, on the eve of independence. The desperate 
Spanish monarchy of the early nineteenth century had nothing further to offer 
to the heirs of the fifteenth-century Tlatoque. The long process of diminishing 
Indian “‘protection’” under Spanish authority and the often empty acts of 
patronization were about to come to an end, and nothing in the nineteenth- 
century ideologies of political independence, liberal egalitarianism, or creole 
domination was to restore the decayed prestige of the Indian nobility. The 
conditions of Mexican independence were only superficially seen as opportunities 
for the recreation of Indianist values. A descendant of Montezuma who sought 
to take personal advantage of independence was invested as Mexican emperor 
in a Paris hotel room — such at least was the report — but in Mexico itself his 
pretensions were ridiculed.** The term principal lost its colonial meaning in the 
nineteenth century. The term cacique had already been internationalized. It 
figured as one of the hereditary, noble, land-owning ranks in John Locke’s 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina.*® But in nineteenth-century Mexico 
the term cacique was vulgarized and lost hereditary significance — the process 
was already under way in colonial times — and acquired the meaning of political 
boss or local tyrant. It is symptomatic of these later transformations that 
Emiliano Zapata’s Plan de Ayala (1911) could classify caciques with hacendados 
and cientificos as the greatest enemies of reform. 
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THE JAVANESE NOBILITY UNDER THE DUTCH* 


The characteristics of nobilities vary considerably. However, they share the 
attribute which permits their identification. This quality is deference; and the 
nobility in any society are those who are deferred to most in most fields. A 
community without gradations of rank, formal or informal, is virtually in- 
conceivable. Doubtless, the primitive tribe whose distinctions of rank are 
limited to specific situations and dissolve with them does not have an identifiable 
nobility. This, however, is best regarded as part of their lack of specialisation. 
Once division of labour emerges, so also does a nobility. The variable character- 
istics can be considered as symbols which indicate that their wielder is to receive 
deference, and which change with changing circumstances. Such characteristics 
are, for example, birth, rank and title. In studying the nobility of a community 
our problem is to identify the conditions which are associated with the various 
characteristics. 

Enquiry must therefore be made into the means by which the claims to 
deference were made effective. We need to know what were the rights of the 
nobility over property and over people. Investigation must also be made into 
the methods by which new members are selected for the group: their social 
origins, their qualifications for membership, and the control the group has over 
their recruitment. Following on this, we must ask what are the qualities the 
group rewards in its members. This, in turn, is related to the analysis of the 
circumstances in which the nobility’s community is placed. Are the nobility 
qualities appropriate to the situation, or can we predict that they will change? 

Into this general matrix we may insert the problem of foreign rule. Since, 
however, we are discussing the nobility as a specific group, it would appear 
methodologically correct to analyse foreign rule in terms of the specific group 
or groups through which it is exercised. For the study of the present problem, it 
will be necessary to ask which group or groups effectively control the nobility 
under study. They may, for example, be officials, or private individuals; they 


* Professor Dr. D. H. Burger has been kind enough to read a draft of this article, and has 
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may be subjected to the same type of analysis as that applied to the “nobility”. 

We may next turn to discuss the relationships between these two groups. 
Harmony can be preserved between them, obviously enough, if their minimum 
demands are not conflicting. These demands are of course those which are 
necessary for the maintenance of the groups as at present characterised. Thus, 
conflict will emerge between land-owning nobility and a foreign (or other) 
land-owning group if the amount of land is insufficient for optimum exploitation 
by both groups, given the technology available to each. It therefore follows 
that conflict is not necessarily implicit in the relations between the two groups 
as a whole (as distinct from certain individuals within the two groups). It is 
perfectly possible for the demands of the two groups to be complementary 
rather than opposed. 

Where conflict is implicit, however, it is important to notice that the advantage 
lies with the foreign group. This is due to the fact that it has a wider system of 
communication than has the subjugated nobility. Whatever may have been the 
case before the imposition of foreign rule, afterwards the nobility has no 
independent effective lines of communication outside the country. 

Nevertheless, even here it can be to the foreign group’s advantage to increase 
the extent of the nobility’s communication with other countries; especially to 
the foreign group’s home country. Sometimes the extension of communication 
by the nobility cannot be prevented. The balance of advantage thus becomes 
more even. Often, however, wider links imply change in the group. The 
nobility which emerges into independence has changed character whilst extend- 
ing its lines of communication; both processes have enabled it to throw off the 
foreign yoke. 

Such concepts may be of some use in comparing the fate of the Aztec and 
Javanese nobilities under foreign rule. The Mexican nobility has been dealt 
with in the preceding article. The Javanese nobility, half a world away from the 
Mexican, showed certain (though limited) similarities in its indigenous state. 
However, it was subjugated by a foreign group with different interests, at whose 
hands it suffered different treatment, and the nobility that emerged into in- 
dependence had perhaps a greater number of unchanged characteristics than 
had its Mexican counterpart. 

Java had suffered little change for many centuries before the coming of the 
Dutch. The buffalo carts portrayed on the reliefs of the Hindu-Javanese temples 
of the 9th century, for example, were still in use when the Dutch came in the 
17th century.? This technological stagnation was part and parcel of a general 
situation of stasis. Perhaps the most important factor in explanation was the 
very poor state of communications. This permitted the natural divisions of the 
country to retain their dominance, and the local chiefs remained very in- 
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dependent. No enduring solution therefore emerged to the problem of how to 
maintain the country united. | 

The logic of the situation which then obtained is evident enough. The ruler, 
having little information about or control over the local chiefs, tended to 
distrust them and was constantly engaged in reducing their independence. They, 
in their turn, having as little information about or control over the ruler, sought 
safety in increasing their independence. There was therefore no choice between 
complete subjugation and outright rebellion,* and competition developed between 
the ruler and the local chiefs. Since, however, their means of communication 
did not improve, the result of the struggle was never final. 

The methods the rulers of the Javanese empires took to safeguard their 
position changed little with time. The most important regions of the empire, 
those around the capital, they placed under the rule of the closest relatives of 
the royal family. In addition, they married off members of the family to 
the landed nobility, presumably in an attempt to keep these under supervision. 
But these strategems were vain. Not only did the landed nobility revolt, but so 
also did members of the royal family. An even more radical policy consisted 
in keeping the landed nobility at court, and governing the country by means of 
officials who were posted from place to place,® to prevent them from acquiring 
specific territorial links which might endanger the security of the ruler. But 
given the poor state of communications, the officials in their turn began to be- 
have like independent rulers.® 

Government by officials naturally made the succession to office uncertain. It 
was therefore in conflict with the general rule in Javanese society that the eldest 
son by the consort’? was appointed his father’s successor during the latter’s 
lifetime.* Since the ruling dynasty followed this custom, it was not surprising 
that their attempts to deny it to other families came to nothing. 

The process, then, was one whereby the indigenous aristocracy were re- 
placed by “new men”’; who tended to become landed nobility until they were 
again replaced by officials. Similarly with the ruling houses. They, too, were 
replaced by new men, who then founded dynasties which lasted until they were 
overturned by new men. This process was in differential operation over Javanese 
society. The change of dynasty did not mean the eradication of all the nobility 
who had served the previous rulers; similarly, not all the landed nobility were 
replaced by officials at the same time. 

The Dutch founded the city of Batavia in 1619. The Javanese Muslim empire 
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of Mataram was then waxing in strength. Ten years later it reached its zenith 
and was acknowledged as overlord over nearly the whole of Java. Only 
Batavia and the kingdom of Bantam in the west of the island held out against it. 

Mataram consisted of some 51 regions.® Typically, it had been built up by 
conquest in a comparatively short time; the emperor therefore had under his 
direct control only a small part of the state, while the rest were held in his name 
by subordinate rulers.!° The area under his immediate rule was known as the 
negari ageng and lay in the southeastern part of Central Java. This included the 
court city (kraton) and the lands around it. There were four other main 
divisions. These were the eastern part of the north coast (pasisir wetan); the 
western part (pasisir kilen),“ the hinterland and southern part west of the 
negari ageng (manchanegara kilen) and the hinterland east of the negari ageng 
(manchanegara wetan).?* 

In Javanese theory the supreme ruler held absolute control, but primarily over 
people, not territory. Given the sparse population of Java at the time, this is 
understandable enough; land was of little use without people to cultivate it.}* 
Hence the unit of account represented at one and the same time an area of land 
and the family who worked it. It also followed that allegiance was not terri- 
torially defined, so that enclaves of people under the control of one local 
governor were often to be found among people controlled by another. 

The emperor’s leading ministers and courtiers were a vizier (called patih) 
and from two to six chief functionaries, or wedana.1® The four next in rank to 
the vizier, called chamberlains by the Dutch, had the chief functions of the 
realm in their hands, including the supervision of the coastal regions; it was 
also their duty to administer any conquered territories for which a regular 
administrative structure had not been organised. They were variously described 
as treasurer, chancellor, chief councillor; they headed those performing soccage 
service, the royal guards, the police and the judiciary. Each of them had some 
5,000 household-and-land units under his command. The Javanese term by 
which they were known, wedana lebet, indicates that the internal administration 
of the court town (kraton) was their concern; they were the intermediaries 
between the courtiers and the emperor. The remaining chief governors, the 
wedana jawi, were concerned with the negari ageng.1” 
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The regions with the greatest independence were those furthest removed from 
the court town. Those most closely controlled were those nearest to it.18 This 
especially applied to the profitable area of the northeast coast. There every 
subordinate ruler was accompanied by a governor representing the central 
authority; each had his own subordinates in the districts and towns. A third 
body of officials represented the provincial administration. Yet another group 
were the tax-gatherers, who were independent of all the others. In order to 
increase the state revenues, this tax-gathering body was later suppressed in 
favour of a system which farmed out the provincial revenues to the local 
governors in exchange for a fixed annual sum.?® In addition the two special 
commissioners (probably wedana lebet),?° had their own agents who watched 
the conduct of affairs and reported daily at the capital. Lastly, a body of spies 
roamed the country, with the right of entry everywhere; their object was to catch 
the emperor’s enemies.2! This area had been the one principally concerned 
with overseas trade, from which the coastal nobility had derived their power. 
To ensure their subjugation, the emperors of Mataram reserved all foreign trade 
to themselves, and thereby effectively killed all Javanese commerce.”* 

Some of Mataram’s 51 regions were governed by court dignitaries (including 
members of the ruling family, as mentioned above), others by officials, still 
others by descendants of the original local nobility** who had all, together with 
those associated with them, been destroyed by the late emperor.** 

All powers, executive, judicial, and fiscal, were held by the sovereign, and in 
theory descended undivided to his subordinates. However, the division of fiscal 
functions mentioned above may well have had its counterpart in other fields, 
for fear of leaving too many powers in the hands of the subordinates.”* 

The structure of the realm was paralleled at the local level. Each regional 
governor had one or more ministers, called patih, who actually performed the 
work of administration, and about a dozen high court officials, generally his 
relatives. The surrounding country was assigned to a series of subordinates, 
some of whom were given the government of definite areas, and some special 
functions.2 The most important of these, after the patih, were the wedana. 

Differing systems provided for the maintenance of these local governors. In 
central Java they were assigned quantities of land-and-families, with virtually 
unlimited rights over them. Elsewhere they were paid by grants from the 
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emperor of the revenue due to him from a certain district.” In course of time 
their demands took a specialised nature, so that different villages provided the 
various services demanded by the local governor.”* In turn, the junior officials 
were granted rights over their inferiors. 

From what has been said above, however, it is clear no hereditary right to 
these assignments was permitted to develop. Privileges went only with office. 
The office-holders represented a distinct class, but their descendants who failed 
to hold office lost their membership in the class.?® 

Every high official was permitted a certain maximum number of soldiers, to 
be raised from the people subject to him. Only the emperor had the right to an 
unlimited number.*°® 

These local governors bore several personal titles. The officials were called 
kyai, tumenggung, ngabehi, rangga, and kentol according to their respective 
ranks. Only members of the royal family or the landed nobility bore the noble 
titles of pangeran and raden, but both groups could bear the title arya.™ 
Local governors of regions which were apanages of nobles residing at court 
bore the title demang.** 

It is this group, then, who may be considered the nobility. Strictly speaking, 
no doubt, the nobles should include only the governors of the 51 regions and 
their superiors, whilst the wider term of aristocracy would cover all those who 
held offices superior to the village chief. But the fate of the wider group depend- 
ed on that of the narrower. No great harm will therefore be done if the term 
“nobility” is used to cover all positions higher than village head. But it is as 
well to note here that the true nobility, even now, make a clear distinction 
between themselves and the lesser aristocracy,** and that much of the nationalist 
opposition to Dutch rule and the nobility in the 20th century was led by members 
of the lesser aristocracy.4 

In the Muslim empire of Mataram, the political head was also religious head, 
but the spiritual specialists were Muslim scholars and scribes and holy men. 
They had great influence on temporal affairs. They legitimized the ruler and 
guided his actions; they occupied important places in the Javanese courts until 
late in the 18th century. Their activities were not restricted to the courts. Fora 
brief period jurisdiction over criminal affairs was transferred to them from the 
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political heads.*° In addition, Muslim saints (wali) infiltrated into the interior 
and established religious settlements. 

These scholars, scribes, and saints were also a means of communication not 
merely between the various Muslim states within the archipelago, but also 
between the Indies and India and Arabia. Though their activities were primarily 
religious, nevertheless these saints often represented independent political 
power, which had to be destroyed.** 

The nobility (including the ruler in this term) formed the upper layer of 
Javanese society. The lower stratum was composed of the viliagers. This word, 
translated directly from the Javanese, accurately indicates their area of commu- 
nication; it was generally limited to their village. The social horizon of the 
nobility perforce extended over a wider area, though probably not as far as the 
confines of the whole island; and it is doubtful if it stretched even to the limits 
of the relatively homogenous cultural area of Central and East Java. 

Though the distinctions between nobility and people were great, the social 
pyramid appears to have had fairly gentle sides. According to an estimate of 
1802, some 121/,% of the population were accounted nobility.*” Furthermore, 
though the nobility was largely self-recruiting, some social mobility did take 
place. The exceptionally able village boy was sometimes coached to a position 
of responsibility as an official; the descendants of nobility, landed or official, 
were sometimes found as village heads, and sometimes in even lower positions. 

To assume that events occur because they are intended removes the need for 
research into their causes. More frequently events are the unintended con- 
sequences of human action. So it is with the growth of the Netherlands Indies 
Empire. Even the arrival of Dutchmen in the East was against their original 
intention,®® and the subsequent growth of the power of the Dutch East India 
Company was the result of attempts more to safeguard its commercial interests 
than to extend the boundaries of the territory it controlled.*® 

Given the constant internecine struggles in Java, however, it was inevitable 
that any group strong enough to withstand the various contending parties was 
bound to gain ultimate power over the whole island. Both noblemen who 
feared extermination at the hands of their overlords, and rulers who feared 
overthrow by either rebellious nobles or other rulers, came to turn to the Dutch 
for support.4° From the point of view of the weaker Javanese parties, their 
probable fate at the hands of their opponents was likely to be worse than any 
terms the foreigners exacted for their help. 
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Such was the logic of the situation for the Javanese contenders. For the 
Dutch, their interest lay in defending their trading enterprise. It therefore 
often became advantageous to extend help to those who would be dependent on 
them, rather than to run the risk of having difficulties placed in their way by 
whoever emerged successful from the struggle. The years 1627 and 1629, when 
Batavia beat off an attack by Bantam and two attacks from Mataram, effectively 
decided the future pattern of events. Bantam now turned to the Company as its 
ally. When later the ruler of Mataram was threatened by a revolt he could not 
quell, he turned to Batavia for help. It was given, successfully; with the result 
that in 1677 the Dutch obtained great commercial concessions, a stretch of 
territory (East Preanger) extending from Batavia to the south coast, and 
Semarang, the main port of the northeast coast, and its district. 

Much of the subsequent history of Java, until the whole of it fell under Dutch 
control, is of this nature. To remove threats to their position (and usually 
only when they became evident), the Dutch intervened on the side of those in 
the line of legitimate succession who were favourable to them. Invariably, 
their arms were successful; with the result that those in power became their 
vassals. 

Since the conditions which led to revolt and repression remained constant in 
the territories under Javanese control, the process went on inexorably. It did 
not stop with making vassals of the rulers; they also found that the territories 
under their rule shrank ever more. East Preanger, ceded in 1677, had been 
largely waste; but the annexation of the seaports of the centre and east of Java 
by the Company as security for war indemnities*! was a more serious loss. 
Then, in 1743 Mataram ceded the whole of the north coast and the island of 
Madura to the Company. In 1757, Mataram itself was partitioned, with the 
eastern half based on Surakarta and the western on Jogjakarta. 

In 1811 Java changed hands. The British installed themselves as masters; 
but events did not change their course. Native authority continued to be 
reduced. In 1813 the Sultan of Bantam surrendered his powers to the central 
administration, and so his kingdom ended. The states of Jogjakarta and 
Surakarta lost all independence, even to having their correspondence supervised 
and their prime ministers British nominees.*? 

The Dutch returned to Java in 1816. Discontent over succession to the 
throne of Jogjakarta, aggravated by British and Dutch meddling in the affairs 
of that principality, came to a head in the Java War of 1825 to 1830. At its 
conclusion, the territory of the two native states was further reduced, and from 
then on they became two small and unimportant territories, with a show of 
self-government, but with real control in the hands of a Dutch Resident. 

The gradual nature of the extension of Western control over Java had 
obvious implications for the position of the Javanese nobility. For whilst it is 
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true that the ruling houses of the various states were demoted to a subordinate 
rank, it is also true that the individual rulers would not have held their positions 
without Dutch support. For them the alternative was not independence, but 
overthrow. For the nobility, as distinct from the rulers, the change meant 
perhaps even less. They exchanged one overlord for another; it would be 
difficult to say that they suffered greater oppression thereby. On the contrary, 
it is more reasonable to conclude that the security of their tenure at least did 
not decrease, and probably gained. 

The Company was unwilling to erect a large governmental structure of its 
own, since this would have reduced its profits. It therefore administered little. 
Only the large ports were ruled by the Company’s European officials; even 
there, however, the Chinese were under their own heads. In many if not most 
respects the Company adopted Javanese forms of suzerainety. The rulers whom 
it subdued, or members of their family, were allowed to rule the country outside 
the towns as the Company’s representatives. Rarely were the higher chiefly 
posts abolished; only sometimes were organizational changes made.** The 
rulers were left as much power as possible, on the rationalization that the people 
were to be allowed to keep their own law and customs.** 

These governors acted as local agents for the Company in two areas. The 
first was Preanger, in West Java, which had been ceded to the Company in 1677 
(East Preanger) and 1705 (West Preanger). The second was the North East 
Coast of Java, which the Company had acquired in 1743. 

The Company had intended to make money from monopolizing the trade in 
certain commodities. The most profitable were the spices of the Moluccas. 
It was never able to enforce the monopoly, and in any case Java itself produced 
only rice for local consumption. The Company therefore turned to organise the 
production of commodities which could be exported to Europe, for in such 
trade lay the large profits. The commodities included indigo, cotton, hides, 
sugar, and coffee. The holding of office by the local chiefs (to whom it applied 
the generic term “regents”, by analogy with the regents in Holland), became 
conditional on their supplying the Company with the produce it wanted.* 

The Company made no attempt to exert ideological pressure. Despite the 
fact that it realised that Islam often served as a bond among those opposed to 
its policies,*® it left the control of religion in the hands of the regents. Few 
teachers or ministers of religion were sent out; so weak was the cultural content 
of Company life that the Dutch in Java spoke the local languages, not Dutch.*” 
Nor did the Company seek to make many changes in the law. It maintained 
only two courts for cases which involved Javanese. They were composed of 
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regents, who judged according to native law, subject to the will of the Dutch 
Governor.*® : 

- The regents, on their side, were safe from challenge by their fellows. But the 
price for this was that their powers were gradually taken away from them. It is 
true, of course, that the local chiefs had also been underlings of the Javanese 
emperors. The latter’s means of communication and therefore control, how- 
ever, were much less effective than those of the Company. Under its rule, the 
regents came to know a supervision closer than they had ever suffered before. 

The Company had two formal relationships with the local governors. In the 
ceded area of Preanger, they received a certificate of appointment and rendered 
tribute in the form of produce. Such tributes were known as contingenten to 
the Dutch. On the north east coast the regents signed a deed of alliance, and 
were compelled to deliver produce at the price the Company fixed. This system 
was known as verplichte leveringen (forced deliveries).*® 

These fiscal systems had a gradual growth. In 1677 the emperor of Mataram 
promised to supply four thousand measures of rice annually at the market price. 
Then in 1686 the Sultan of Bantam agreed that all the pepper of his country 
should be sold to the Company at a given price. About the same time, in the 
Preanger, each of the regents was given quotas of produce he had to deliver free 
to the Company. Thereafter the system spread rapidly. Every territorial 
acquisition by the Company meant an extension of the system of tribute and 
forced deliveries.*° In 1709, as part of an agreement between the Company and 
Mataram, the regents of the north east coast were compelled to render forced 
deliveries.*! Though this area came under Company control in 1743, the 
system was maintained; it was not replaced by tribute.*? 

Tribute differed from forced deliveries more in form than in fact. The 
former was sometimes paid for, whilst the latter was sometimes not.5* Nor did 
this formal difference in the position of the governors affect either the Company’s 
attitude towards them or their treatment by its officials. The only important 
criterion was their ability to meet the Company’s requirements of various 
products. The prices for these were at first reached by negotiation with the 
governors, but soon the Company alone decided not only what was to be 
delivered, but also its quantity and price.*4 

One step led to another. Having ordered what was to be cultivated, the 
Company found itself compelled to institute tours of inspection. Nevertheless, 
it was reluctant to enforce its will by punishing the regents. Though this would 
have been commercially useful, it would have entailed political responsibilities. 
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So that in the early 18th century, the regents barely felt the Company’s power.*® 
As the Company’s authority grew even more secure, so the scruples against 
interference vanished. (In any case, the Company’s local officials had not 
allowed themselves to be hindered by their employer’s inhibitions in their 
dealings with the regents, whom they treated with scant courtesy.) With the 
passage of time the regents came increasingly to be regarded as officials.** 

The regents had possessed the right of appointing their subordinate officials. 
But from 1706 the Company reserved this right to itself, and it became usual 
for one of the regent’s chief assistants to be a Dutch nominee.5”? The regent, 
however, still had to find the salaries of his officials. Next, his judicial pre- 
rogatives were attacked, and the Company took away his powers in penal 
affairs.®* 

While the powers of the regents were thus being curtailed, they were being 
reduced to economic dependence on the Company. Not only did they sell at 
dictated prices, but also they were ordered to plant or uproot at the Company’s 
behest,°® and the Company’s system of advances left them in its debt. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century they were issued with instructions for 
cultivation, and overseers carried out inspections to ensure that the instructions 
were followed. The regents were made responsible for the crop, and failure 
could be punished by dismissal. Supervision grew more intense, and inspections 
eventually became annual. These led to more dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Company, and more frequent severe reprimands. *®° 

A contract with a regent on the north-east coast, dated 1773, is said to be 
typical. He swore loyalty and obedience to the Company; he was to come and 
give personal homage when required; he held no correspondence with other 
chiefs without permission. He was to rule fairly, to levy no new taxes, and to 
dismiss no officials without Company consent. He could undertake nothing 
important without Company permission, could try only petty criminal cases 
and was to send the important ones for trial by the Company’s officials. He 
promised to encourage agriculture, to lease no villages to Chinese, to obey the 
Company’s commercial regulations and to help stop their infraction. Lastly, 
of course, he promised to deliver at fixed prices certain quantities of rice, indigo, 
timber, and cotton yarn, to pay a sum of money, and to furnish horses and 
labourers for the Company’s service.® 

However, whatever was the nature of the conditions imposed on the regent, 
it seems that he used as much authority as he could.®* The extent to which his 
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people enjoyed good government depended on his personal character; just as the 
extent to which he met the Company’s conditions depended on its local official. ® 

The Company usually appointed ex-sergeants as its overseers with the title 
of opziener. Their income depended entirely on the coffee-crop in their areas. 
It was natural, therefore, that they should let nothing stand in the way of 
production. Officially the regent’s subordinates, they freely interfered in his 
affairs, often punishing the lower native officials as they pleased. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century they were implicitly made responsible for super- 
vising the regent’s official conduct. 

The chief functionary of this system was the Company’s Commissioner for 
Native Affairs, whom the regents obeyed without question. He treated them 
as he pleased, and pocketed the fines he imposed; whether a man was promoted 
to regent, or a regent banished, depended mainly on him.® 

There was little theory behind the Company’s relationship with the regents. 
It preferred to consider itself as only a merchant, and the compulsory cultivation 
and delivery of coffee as simply a commercial transaction. This did not square 
with the notion it held that the “‘coffee bushes were rooted on Company land”’, 
nor with the theory, advanced in the middle of the eighteenth century, that the 
produce supplied to the Company by the northeast coast of Java was in lieu of 
the former capitation tax. This same idea received further support at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; the then governor-general (Daendels) 
regarded the deliveries and quotas as a tax in the form of labour and equated 
them with compulsory services rendered to the government. 

The Company, however it saw itself, was in supreme control, and it had a free 
choice in the theory it adopted to regulate its relationships with the regents. 
Consequently, it held contradictory theories. It regarded itself as the lawful 
master and owner, with the regents its vassals; it also considered them its 
“subjects and allies”; it thought they were simply suppliers of Company’s 
products; it regarded these as a vassal’s tribute. Nevertheless, there were still 
some, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, who held that “‘the 
regents were the true sovereign rulers of the lands’’.®* How little sovereign we 
have already seen. In order to remain a trader, the Company had become the 
true sovereign, but was unwilling to recognise the fact.®’ It only felt impelled 
to uphold the regents when it needed their support against one or other danger. 
On other occasions it merely regarded them, in effect, as its servants. As implied 
above, the Company’s own officials regarded them as such consistently. In 
practice, the regents administered the Company’s possessions under the eye of 
its European officials. ®* 
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Whilst the Company, whatever its theories, pursued an arbitrary course 
towards the regents, they in their turn treated their subjects similarly. The 
Company was more powerful than their previous Javanese overlords, and so 
was able to restrict the limits of their competence. But, for the same reason, it 
was now available to support them against their own subjects, and so their rule 
grew more harsh and tyrannical.*® From being politicians, who had to strike a 
balance between various forces, internal and external, they had become arbitrary 
administrators, able to compel with little need to induce. 

The Javanese emperors had appointed to office those who served them best, 
and the Company followed the same practice. So though ordinarily the high 
Javanese officials were confirmed in office by the Company, and though their 
position was normally hereditary,”° this was never granted as a right. But this 
opened the door to corruption, since the Company’s servants in whose hands 
lay the appointments sold them dear. The regents, of course, then recovered 
their expenditure from their people. Though well aware of the sale of office, 
the Company did not disapprove of it in principle. It regarded it as a means 
whereby the common man was kept in salutary dependence.”! 

Welfare for the people was not the object of the Javanese rulers;** it was not 
that of the Company. In 1744 the then governor-general found that the 
overzealous collection of produce had forced the people to migrate from many 
districts. In Bantam, then semi-independent, misery and ruin were ascribed to 
the Company’s policy.** It is therefore all the more remarkable that opposition 
to the Company did not come from within its domains, but only from the 
Javanese states. 

The reason is perhaps to be sought in the situation of the nobility. For the 
Company’s system of tribute and deliveries, exacting as it was, still permitted 
the regents to enrich themselves. Those who benefited most were the Company’s 
European servants; but all the Javanese officials also took their share. Only 
the peasant producers gave much and received little; the officials gave little and 
received much.”# ' 

In brief, the Company system, like many an authoritarian one, ensured that 
those who suffered most could resist least. Hence its stability. In this character- 
istic, of course, Company rule did not differ from that of native monarchs. It 
was more successful, perhaps, because the rewards it could offer for loyalty 
were greater than any the regent could have obtained from disloyalty, and be- 
cause it was able to ensure that sanctions would be visited on the disloyal. In 
consequence Company rule put an end to the incessant strife between the 
Javanese rulers. Despite all the Company’s extortions, the population grew 
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greatly. Indeed, one estimate was that it tripled from 1740 to 1810.% 

The Company tailed at the end of the eighteenth century and was taken over 
by the Dutch state in 1800. A committee was set up to enquire into “Indian 
Commerce and Administration’. This found that export crops were necessary 
not only in the interests of trade, but also to meet the cost of government. But 
only the regents could make the people produce export crops; it was therefore 
best to leave them confirmed in their privileges and authority. This would 
ensure the loyalty of the most influential natives, and make it unnecessary for 
the state to develop its own administrative apparatus. Thus they endorsed the 
practice of the Company, and incidentally laid down the policy of indirect rule 
the Netherlands East Indies were to follow to the end.”¢ 

This enthusiasm for the regents was short lived. In 1808 their contracts with 
the former Company were unilaterally cancelled by Governor General 
Daendels.?7 The contracts had meant little; but this action was a formal 
acknowledgement of the regents’ complete subjection to their European over- 
lords. The regents were turned into officials with a definite military rank and 
ordered to obey not only the Governor General, but all who had a rank 
superior to theirs. They were made responsible for the supervision of the 
Muslim religion; and authorised to use the state seal in their official dealings. 
The country was divided into nine prefectures; the regents were placed under 
the immediate authority of prefects, and instructed to obey their orders without 
deviation, although in their own fashion. Subordinate native officials, even as 
far down as the village headmen, were to be appointed by the Dutch. The 
duties and powers of each official were scrupulously described. A native court 
was constituted for each prefecture, with a bench of regents and the prefect as 
their chairman.7® 

For their emoluments the regents relied on a tenth part of the rice crop and 
“other income authorised by ancient custom”, from which they had to meet the 
salaries of the lesser heads.7® Their incomes were thus carefully defined to 
prevent the abuse of their right to demand taxes and services from the people. 
They were forbidden to give or receive presents on the occasion of official 
appointments.®° Nevertheless, since the regents were still not in receipt of a 
fixed salary paid by government, in this field they still retained some in- 
dependence of the central administration. 

Daendels also limited the services that both European and native officials 
could demand of the people, and he attempted to curb the peculation in which 
the officials indulged. But there is little evidence that these reforms were carried 
into effect. Nor were they an attempt to reduce the burdens on the people, but 
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rather to leave more room for those placed by Daendels. Governing the country 
at the time of the Napoleonic Wars, he found himself moneyless, and had to 
prepare for an expected British attack. He laid onerous obligations on the 
regents, which they of course passed on to the people. At great cost in human 
lives he built in two years a military road which ran nearly the whole length of 
the island.* 

Though the regents had lost much under Daendels, they were to lose more 
under Raffles’ rule from 1811 to 1816. They found their territories no longer 
called regencies, but districts, and themselves not regents, but district officers. *? 
The changes were not only of name, but also of substance. What powers they 
had been allowed to keep had derived from their usefulness to the Dutch; it 
was only the regents who could compel the cultivator to produce, without 
payment, the commodities the Dutch required. Raffles, however, wanted to 
turn Java into a mass market, as well as to destroy the regents’ control over the 
cultivators. Thus he ended the system whereby the regents were responsible 
for forced deliveries and tribute. Instead, the cultivator himself was to pay a 
rent to the government. This rent was to be in cash as far as possible, and the 
cultivator would thereby be compelled to use money and so provide a market 
for British manufacturers. Unlike the forced deliveries and tribute, the rent was 
to be collected not by the regents, but by the Government’s own staff. They 
were to deal not with the aristocratic officials, but with the heads of villages. 

With this measure, the regents lost their central position in the economy of 
their masters. Henceforth, the regents’ competence was to be restricted to the 
native police.** They were deprived of political influence, and by the abolition 
of the services which the cultivators had been compelled to render them they 
lost yet more of their power.** Their compensation was a salary and quantities 
of land.** 

Daendels’ prefects became Raffles’ residents and doubled in numbers; the 
regents were to assist them in their civil and judicial duties. Now regarded as 
chiefs of districts, the erstwhile regents retained their judicial functions in their 
own courts, and their position in the courts of the residents.8* Nevertheless, in 
their own courts they had no criminal powers.*’ 

Raffles’ instructions for the regents were part of his scheme for liberalising 
Javanese society and economy. It must be doubted if the regents felt very much 
change. Raffles gave them land; in the conditions of Java this meant he gave 
them people also. Furthermore, he had no means of executing his ban on 
forced services. In theory, the regents were removed from the collection of 
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taxes. This was to be the responsibility of British “‘collectors”’, who were to be 
assisted by the regents and other Javanese of high rank. In fact, few collectors 

- were ever appointed (as Raffles must have realised in advance), and the regents 
therefore maintained their full ‘feudal’ powers and continued to exact services 
and taxes from their cultivators.®* 

It was only outside the Preanger that the powers of the regents were so 
reduced. In that district, compulsory cultivation continued throughout the 
British period, and the powers of the regents there remained unimpaired, though 
they were perhaps weaker than in other parts of the island.®® 

The net effect of Raffles’ reforms on the regents was to reduce their political 
importance. They found that their integration into the administrative system, 
started by Daendels, went a step further. In addition, the residents now by- 
passed them. Their help was no longer necessary to the government, though 
their own powers over the cultivators remained as great.°° The administration 
now itself supervised the new functions it performed instead of, as under the 
Dutch, using the regents. In other words, they had lost power to the European 
administration. *! 

Though British control of Java ended in 1816, the regents found that their 
margin of independence continued to narrow. The Commissioners-General 
appointed to re-introduce Dutch rule decided that all officials, both European 
and native, above the village headman, should be remunerated by fixed 
salaries, and not by allotments of land.°* The higher native officials were 
forbidden to engage in commercial transactions, with a view to preventing their 
lending money. Most important, however, Raffles’ system of land revenue 
collection was adopted and made more elaborate; the regents were therefore 
kept outside the mainstream of administration. Furthermore, their right to 
hereditary succession of office was not recognised, so emphasising their sub- 
ordination to the central administration. The district officers of the regency, 
who had been subordinate to the regents, were placed directly under the resident. 
Thus the regents were put out on a limb; they were no longer an essential link in 
the line between government and people. They were subjected to a further 
indignity; they were now regarded as less important than the head prosecuting 
officer in a regency (Jaksa). To stress their official character, they were graded 
into three classes. %* 

In addition, the Commissioners directed that the lower revenue officials were 
to supervise such state cultivation as might be continued. They were given the 
old title of “overseer” (opziener).®* With the later importance of state cultiva- 
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tion, they came effectively to control the regent and his regency.® 

The European administration, fearing either to eliminate or to incorporate 
the regent, passed him by and set up direct links with his subordinates. His 
functions were now limited to those where the prestige of noble birth could be 
used profitably. He was to superintend cultivation, the gathering and packing 
of produce, the foundation of schools and “in fact, every aspect of native 
welfare”. This meant that the regents were made, as they were to remain, 
primarily welfare officers.°® 

Their rewards for these functions, apart from high salary and the traditional 
compulsory services, were honours in the shape of dignified sunshades, 
decorations, and retinues both for themselves and their consort and sons.°? 
Having been excluded from the main line of communication between govern- 
ment and people, they were left with secondary functions and rewarded with 
formal honours. 

Nevertheless, whilst they were made more dependent on the central ad- 
ministration, they were given a new measure of indirect influence. The residents 
were directed to treat the regents as younger brothers and confidential advisers. 
Paradoxically, though shorn of much real power, this new clevation of status 
had the effect of ensuring their support for the Dutch during the Java War of 
1825 to 1830. From this time on, also, the regents vied with one another for 
titles and honorary distinctions; a further sign that they were not discontented 
with the state of affairs.%° 

Whatever may have been Raffles’ intention in instituting his land rent 
system, its consequences led to its abrogation and the restoration to the regent 
of much of his power. For the cultivators’ need of money to pay their rent 
made them an easy prey for middlemen who, by extending loans, obtained 
produce at extremely low prices. Thus the cultivator was delivered from the 
hands of the aristocracy into those of the usurers; since, however, the regents 
retained their lands despite the regulations, the cultivators suffered the exactions 
of both. The cultivators were then unable to pay their taxes, and the state lost 
produce to which it was entitled.®® 

The people were therefore poorer than before. In addition, the imports of 
cloth from abroad had destroyed native industry ;1°° the weavers were thrown 
out of work, and the cotton and indigo fields went out of cultivation. Thus the 
people were forcibly unemployed, though perhaps not indigent, for a good part 
of the year. The regents, their prestige lowered, had lost authority. What 
gained was crime. The very areas which Raffles had noted as being free from it 
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became rife with arson, robbery and murder. His system had, in effect, im- 
poverished the people and subverted their social order.1® 

The prevalent unease was reflected in the state finances. The expenses of the 
Java War, the economic crisis of 1825-26 and the fall in the prices of tropical 
produce, brought Java to the verge of bankruptcy.’ At home in Holland, the 
government found itself in a similar position, though for different reasons.1% 
It was therefore essential that Java should pay its way. 

With the fall in the regents’ position, so the financial, economic, and social 
situation had deteriorated. It was not surprising that the schemes put forward 
to improve matters contained provisions to raise the standing of the nobility. 

A report of 1827 made the point that, on the evidence of coffee, high prices 
did not stimulate production. Only the orders of the resident, the supervision 
by the overseer, and the agency of the regent and the village head could do so.1% 
It therefore recommended that concessions of land should be granted to 
capitalists, who would supply the energy, enterprise, and knowledge necessary 
but lacking to develop Java. 

At the same time, the regents were to be given land instead of salaries. This 
would save expense, encourage large-scale native cultivation, and please the 
people by increasing the influence and dignity of the native aristocracy.! 
Land rent was not to be extended further but was to be retained and improved 
as far as possible.1°¢ 

In 1830, a further break was made with Raffles’ system. It was now frankly 
admitted that the attempt to assess land revenue individually had failed. Even 
under Raffles the land had been leased to village headmen, and in 1818 the 
Commissioners General had decided to assess land-tax on a village basis ;°? 
these facts were now recognised. In addition, collective contracts between 
capitalists and village elders were now permitted, as was the use of compulsory 
labour in cultivation. 1% 

In effect, therefore, the Western administrators beat a retreat. They had 
tried to break up the social groupings of Javanese society by destroying the 
authority of its leaders, and thus leaving the individual cultivator to face the 
administrators alone. The result had been disorder in the country, thus 
weakening the administrators themselves. 

The year 1830 is marked by the adoption of the Cultivation System (Cultuur- 
stelsel), which was to last until 1850. Its originator, Van den Bosch, believed 
that the more peaceful areas of Java were in the Preanger, where the people 
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paid a tax not in money, but in coffee, and were free from all other obligations 
except the customary dues to the regents. He therefore hoped to introduce some 
arrangement whereby the people of all Java could similarly pay their taxes in 
produce, which would be shipped to Holland for sale. Thus, at one stroke, 
taxation in kind would make for both a more contented populace and a more 
profitable colony.?°® 

Introduced on an optional basis in 1830, by 1834 the system had become 
compulsory. The financial exigencies of Holland no longer permitted the 
peasants of Java a free choice between taxes in cash or in kind; they were to 
make Holland solvent. 

Compulsory cultivation required the strengthening of authority; even more 
did the political unrest and criminal activity in the country. Rather than rely 
on the rule of law, which evidently had not been enough, Van den Bosch in- 
creased the powers of those who governed. More important, perhaps, in that 
it marked a full withdrawal from Raffles’ position, he embodied in the Jaw the 
principle that as far as possible the people should be left under the immediate 
government of their own headmen.?!® 

As a natural corollary of the new policy, the regents’ powers were increased. 
A regulation of 1848 gave the regent precedence over the prosecuting officer 
(Jaksa); and placed all native officials under the regent instead of, as in 1819, 
under the resident. Thus 30 years after the regent had been pushed out of 
the main line of communication, he was moved back into it. 

In addition, the regents’ social position was strengthened. The aim of policy 
in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century had been to make the regent 
more of an official; with the inception of the Cultivation System the reverse 
tack was followed. Van den Bosch, almost immediately on his arrival as 
Governor General, recognised the hereditary claims of the regents,""? namely 
that their office would remain in their families. This had been done, in the first 
place, to obtain certain regents’ support in the Java War; it was extended to 
others when their authority was required to work the Cultivation System.™* 
Furthermore, it was hoped that recognition of the family rights of the regents 
would cause them to cling to Holland rather than to their own princes, who would 
not grant such recognition. They would thereby be convinced that should 
Dutch rule collapse, their own social position would be endangered." 

The regents and many subordinate native officials"® were now permitted to 
hold land; and this, as ever, implied a concession of rights over the cultivators. 
But this permission simply legalised a situation which, as stated above, was 
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already in existence.4* The apanages of office were granted to them once again?!” 
and they were permitted a body-guard of native militia."® 

The Cultivation System needed the backing of the regents; and under it they 
attained perhaps their highest social status. Never before had their families 
been assured of an hereditary right to office. Though they had residents over 
them, these had to govern through them. The security of tenure that their 
families enjoyed naturally led to the staffing of the subordinate offices in the 
native civil service by members of the same family, since it was in the regents’ 
interest to have them so filled. It would not be unusual to find that all the 
head officials in a regency, and many of their subordinates, were close kin of 
the regent.1!9 

In wealth, also, the regents attained a height previously unknown. As an 
inducement for them to encourage the cultivation of the export crops the state 
required, they and all other officials were given high commissions.!2° With the 
great increase in export products under the system, so their riches grew. 

Nor were the regents slow to take advantage of their value to the state. 
Secure in the knowledge that in a system based on compulsion their own 
exactions would be ignored, they burdened the people more than ever before 
with compulsory cultivation, forced labour on public works, and demands for 
personal services.!24 The state discouraged any opposition to these practices by 
European officials.122 

The success of the Cultivation System prepared the way for its abandonment. 
Its adoption had ended the disorders rife before 1830; but its over-enthusiastic 
presecution led to decreasing returns by 1840 and a fall in exports; welfare, 
which had increased up to that date, fell thereafter. 

At the same time, the system had brought into existence in Holland a 
politically conscious middle class. The years 1840 to 1870 were their years of 
struggle against arbitrary authority at home, which inevitably involved an attack 
on the Cultivation System in Java. The regents had had their day. 

Change, however, was slow in coming. A Constitutional Regulation in 1854, 
drafted under liberal stimulus, left the Javanese under their “appointed or re- 
cognised heads.”” These were the regents; and it was not made clear whether 
they were officials or representatives of the people. This may be due to the fact 
that though state cultivation was no longer to be fostered, it was to be maintain- 
ed under safeguards. The regents therefore could not, for the time being, be 
weakened too far. 
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The implications of this regulation were perhaps more important than its 
provisions. The constitution, which since 1803 had been built up by decree and 
custom, was given the force of law, and in future the rule of law was to prevail. 
But this principle became effective only by slow degrees. The regents only 
became subject to it in 1910, and until the end the exercise of personal authority 
beyond the limits of the law was permitted.}** 

By the 1860’s liberalism was victorious; the profits of Java’s cultivation were 
to be controlled by private individuals instead of officials. State cultivation 
had been abolished in every product except sugar and coffee by 1866. An 
agrarian law in 1870 gave freedom and security for private enterprise; a sugar 
law of the same year arranged for the ending of state cultivation. It also 
permitted the free sale of sugar in Java, instead of requiring that it be sent to 
the Netherlands for auction. Coffee was still grown for government, but only 
for revenue.!*4 (Compulsory cultivation was finally ended in 1918-19.1?°) 

Land without people was of as little use to European entrepreneurs as to 
Javanese rulers and chiefs. The land was not wanted for European colonists, 
but so that Javanese could work it under European supervision. Before, the 
regents had been necessary to compel their people to produce export commo- 
dities. Now, the planters were able to obtain their labour by extending advances 
to the village headmen and so binding them to render the products, labour and 
land of their villages.1¢ 

Already in 1866 a short-lived decree raised the pay of native officials while 
taking away their powers over the land, labour and property of the people. 
The economy, partly at least due to its development under the Cultivation 
System, had built up sufficient reserves to be able to use paid labour, and there- 
fore compulsion was less necessary.!2”7_ But the complete abolition of forced 
labour took some time. It was delayed by the demand for better communications 
to cope with the increased development of the country, especially when it was 
opened up to private enterprise. Though residents could in theory use public 
funds to pay labour, in practice they were censured for doing so, since this 
reduced the amount available for remission to Holland.!** They were therefore 
driven to use compulsory labour, and thus to maintain the powers of the nobility. 

In 1882, however, a plan was evolved which would permit the use of paid 
labour, and yet not reduce the surplus. This was to abolish all compulsory 
services to native officials, other than village officers, and impose a head tax on 
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all those who had been liable. This tax, furthermore, was to be raised and 
distributed locally. In this way, compulsory services for public works were 
brought to an end by 1902.29 

As far as the nobility was concerned, the head tax struck two decisive blows 
at their power. Directly, they were deprived of their command over the services 
of the people. Indirectly, their functions in providing compulsory labour on 
public works were made unnecessary. With the infiltration of the money 
economy into these spheres, power over them had moved to the central govern- 
ment, which controlled finance. 

Steps were also taken to reduce the powers of the regents in the judicial field. 
After 1869, the composition of the residents’ courts was changed. The regents 
were replaced by pensioned civil servants (and the resident by a lawyer, though 
this was more gradual).!°° 

The regents’ decline was a natural consequence of the abandonment of the 
Cultivation System, for which their services had been essential. With its passing, 
so also went their independent powers. They were first deprived of their 
percentages on produce; then, in 1867, of the lands they held as apanages of 
office. With the loss in 1882 of their right to command personal services their 
feudal characteristics had virtually vanished.'*! Only the family right to the 
office of regent remained; and without the social underpinning it was empty. 
As one regent put it: 

Formerly the principal matters in which the small man felt himself to be the servant 
of his master, the regent, were religion, justice, and bondage. The first is now neglected 
by many regents; the second they are obliged to share with others, while it is, more- 
over, subject to the European administration’s supervision; all that still remained for 
a few years was the third — in its entirety. By reason of the rendering of services the 
members of the desa, the village, were the abdis, the servants, of the regents and 
headmen. The latter could still dispose of their services; but not so you Europeans. 
They felt we were their masters. By the abolition of these compulsory services, the 
last close link between master and slave has been broken.}*? 

In their capacity as officials, however, the regents still maintained until 1910 
discretionary powers in inflicting punishments,'** for they were expected to act 
to preserve the native social order, a cardinal aim of Dutch policy. They were 
therefore required to scrutinise agreements between European planters and 
native cultivators, to prevent enroachment on village autonomy, to supervise 
native schools and native priests, to discourage begging, and to make provision 
for the aged. The regents, like other officials both European and Javanese, 
remained instruments of policy, and therefore used their authority without much 
regard for the law.1%4 
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Though the regents were permitted to retain their arbitrary powers in their 
official character, their independent status was further eroded. In 1874 the 
residencies were divided into administrative “divisions” corresponding to the 
regencies, and an assistant resident or, sometimes, a controller was placed at the 
head of each; each assistant resident usually had a controller to help him. 
Within the regency itself, the districts were systematically divided into sub- 
districts, under sub-district officers. Both the district officers and the sub-district 
officers were graded into classes. Then, many regents had had a patih. In 1874 
one was appointed to every “division”, whether or not a regent was in charge. 
In 1900 the patih became the regent’s official deputy.?* 

Thus the regent was, once again, moved out of the main line of communic- 
ation. He alone, of the native officials, had claims to office which were, in some 
slight degree, independent of the behests of the central administration. To that 
extent, the right to retain the office in the family was a disadvantage; the regent’s 
noble birth made him less reliable than those who were completely dependent, 
whose claims to office depended only on the fulfilment of certain norms. Hence 
they proliferated, and the lines of communication were laid to them.** The 
tendency for the patih to do nearly all the regent’s work, and to assume most 
of his functions, was encouraged.'*” Similarly the incentives and sanctions for 
labour within a regency were no longer under the regent’s control, but subject 
to the central government’s finance. Instructions from the centre were thus 
transmitted on a line which by-passed the regent. 

The efficiency of any system of control depends to a considerable extent on its 
feed-back. In the Dutch system this function was performed pre-eminently by 
the controllers mentioned above. These were the spiritual successors of the 
“coffee-sergeants”’ of the company and the “‘overseers”’ of the Commissioners of 
1818 and of the Cultivation System. In 1872 they were incorporated into the 
civil service, and given a peculiar position, without independence or authority; 
they were to provide all information which might be useful to the assistant 
resident. They were to be the guide, counsellor and friend of all the Javanese, 
especially the notabilities. In this fashion every European civilian spent the 
first 12 years or more of his service.1°* 

In practice, of course, the controller’s daily contact with the native officials 
gave him undeniable authority,'!*® and increased the control exercised by the 
European administration over the native civil service, of which the regent still 
remained the nominal head in his regency. In turn, however, the simultaneous 
improvement of communications of this period decreased the autonomy of local 
officials, European as well as Javanese, and made them more subject to the 
dictates of central authority. 
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The regent remained at the head of the local government service; but this was 
no longer the only group in the nobility. For deference was now paid to several 
‘other privileged groups. The first was, of course, that of the European officials 
who in 1800 had inherited the position of the Company servants. The people 
regarded them as a nobility, however Western in origin (and continued to do so 
until 1942).14° 

Then, the nineteenth century had seen the gradual growth of specialist 
departments, each with its own Javanese staff, each given the feudal symbols of 
status which at one time had been reserved for the regent and his staff.141 These 
departments were largely independent of his control, and thus his position was 
further eroded. 

Another group to whom deference was paid on a level at least equal to that 
given to the nobility was that of the European entrepreneurs, who increased in 
numbers from 1862.14* They organised their businesses by using the services of 
native chiefs, which they secured by advancing money,'* competed for power 
with the European civil service, and kept great state.144 

Nor must the Chinese be forgotten. Even before the Dutch arrived, the 
native rulers had farmed out to the Chinese the right to levy taxes, as they had 
done to their own local governors. In addition, the Chinese were granted the 
lease of large territories by the native rulers. These contracted to deliver 
produce, to provide labour, and to pay rent to the lessee, who maintained 
control as a kind of feudal lord.1* 

The Company, in this as in other ways, followed the example of the native 
rulers. They farmed out tolls and taxes to the Chinese, and in 1796 out of 
8,536 villages belonging to the Company, 1,134 were leased to Chinese. In turn, 
the regents followed the Company’s example. As already stressed, the grant of 
land implied rights over the cultivators; the Chinese therefore had quasi- 
sovereign powers. They tended to use them to squeeze as much as they could 
out of the cultivator. 

The Chinese were thus making inroads into the control over the native rulers 
and nobility held by the European officials. It was therefore not surprising 
that the latter, beginning in the late eighteenth century, introduced measures 
forbidding the alienation of land to the Chinese.!*¢ 

However, the farming-out of taxation continued until late in the nineteenth 
century, so that the Chinese retained their power over the cultivators. Nor was 
it only as agents of officials that the Chinese acquired a strong position. Raffles’ 
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land-rent created a demand for money; the Chinese advanced loans against the 
security of the crop and made the cultivators their bond-slaves. They also held 
all the opium shops, pawnshops, and gambling houses, and became the main 
trading intermediaries between the cultivators and the European importers and 
exporters. Native production came to be organised by them, so that by 1892 
the cloth industry was in their hands. In addition, they competed directly with 
the European entrepreneurs. By 1900 they controlled many of the large estates 
and were prominent in the timber business.147 

Thus the nobility whose roots lay in Java shared command over the labour of 
the people with four other groups, none of whom were under their effective 
control. Both the European planters and the Chinese entertained direct 
relations with the people; only the European officials and the specialist depart- 
ments were obliged (and then only to some extent) to go through the regents 
and the lesser nobility. 

As well as noting the ethnic and cultural divisions, however, we must also 
enquire into the criteria which gave the various groups in the nobility their 
position. Before the coming of the Dutch, the nobility (apart from the rulers), 
consisted of officials whose position depended on their ability to meet the 
requirements laid down by their superiors. Some obtained this position by 
reason of their birth, though this was not enough for them to retain it. 

In the nineteenth century, the nobility in the sense here defined also con- 
sisted of officials, some of whom (the regents and European officials) obtained 
their position by reason of their birth (whether as Javanese nobility or as 
Europeans). But in addition new groups had arisen which owed their position 
to their ability to satisfy the demands of an anonymous market. These were 
the European planters and those Chinese who were in business (as distinct 
from the tax farmers). 

The creation of a body of European entrepreneurs under Liberalism had 
deprived the European civil service of its main reason for existence, the super- 
vision of cultivation. Its numbers, however, did not fall, but rose. As a 
means of employing its energies, it increased its welfare activities ;'*° this new 
departure received its formal inauguration in the Ethical Policy of 1902 on- 
wards. 

The number and size of specialist departments consequently grew, and until 
1925 their officials were given salaries higher than those of the European Civil 
Service. Furthermore, their ranks were thrown open to natives of the Indies'*® 
(presumably for economic reasons!®°, though it must be recorded that there 
was no discrimination in salary within these departments.) 

The growth of the Civil Services, both European and Native, at the time of 
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the Culture System had prompted the institution of schools to train and there- 
fore control the supply of recruits. In 1848 schools were established to educate 
Javanese officials: a training school for the necessary teachers in 1851, and a 
school for medical subordinates in the same year. Missionary schools were 
opened about the same time. The pupils at all these institutions were children 
of the nobility, who hoped that they would attain government appointments as a 
result. With the same end in view, later in the nineteenth century they com- 
pelled their acceptance in ever increasing members into the schools which had 
originally been set up only for the Dutch.1*4 

These educational institutions, both in the Indies and in Holland, were 
productive of a fourth group of nobility, the westernised intellectuals and 
professionals. They originated from among the traditional Javanese nobility, 
both high and low.5? Academic degrees were much esteemed in their own right 
as well as because they were prerequisites to positions in the European and 
specialist civil services, which were better paid than those in the native civil 
service. Simultaneously with the acceptance of Western education came the 
acceptance of Western social practices, at an ever-increasing rate.1*? 

However, though some Javanese obtained qualifications similar to those held 
by Dutchmen in the European civil service, they found that entry to that group 
was barred. Indeed, most of them could not hope for better than a subordinate 
position in a government or commercial office.1** 

The educational expansion created a group of people whose interest lay in 
increasing the number of schools and pupils, and trainees were produced without 
regard to the effective demand for them. They frequently remained un- 
employed, particularly after 1920;15* and the employment they received was 
often lower than that reserved for Dutchmen of similar attainments. The 
westernised of Java therefore became very largely disaffected. 

It was from the ranks of these discontented intellectuals that the nationalist 
movement was formed.!®? Having been denied legitimate opportunities for 
control of the energies of the people, they acquired illegitimate ones. The 
nationalists formed a new group in the nobility, however unrecognised. 

Yet another new group joined the ranks of the nobility in the twentieth 
century. This was of traders and manufacturers of Indonesian origin, as against 
Chinese. They had their roots among the villagers. As such they represented a 
newer element than did, for example, the intellectuals, who originated from 
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among the traditional Javanese nobility; the latter generally despised the middle 
class.1°§ 

These two new groups of intellectuals and traders entered upon a competition 
with those who denied them what they conceived to be their legitimate claims. 
The traders, who initially opposed the Chinese, later made common cause with 
the intellectuals in the nationalist movement,® and both opposed the establish- 
ed groups in the nobility: i.e., the European government officials, the European 
entrepreneurs and managerial classes who were replacing them, and the regents. 
It is to be noted that the privileges of these latter groups were partly due to 
their birth. 

Simultaneously, the European officials were making further extensions of 
control over the Javanese, at the expense of the regents. A regulation of 1906 
gave the village a legal personality, and thus enabled the assistant resident and 
the controllers, aided by the specialist services, to shape village life to their 
taste.** 

Only fear of the nationalists compelled the European administrative group to 
restore some standing to the traditional Javanese nobility. From 1912 onwards 
movements were on foot to abolish the controllers and make the regent senior 
to the assistant resident. However, the Communist Revolt of 1926 was taken to 
be a sign that the European civil service should reassert its control, and the 
controller returned in 1931. Nevertheless, the native civil service was made sub- 
ordinate to the regent, not to the controller as it had been in fact. Again, the 
European civil service created a rural police force to combat Nationalist dis- 
affection; but it was firmly controlled by the assistant resident, not by the 
regent.2% 

The judicial powers of the regents were by now severely restricted. They were 
memebers of the benches of the chief courts for their regencies, but it was 
normally beneath their dignity to attend. They presided over the regency courts, 
but these dealt with only petty civil and criminal affairs.1® 

The desire of the European officials and private entrepreneurs for financial 
autonomy for Java resulted in the creation of parliamentary councils both at 
the centre and at the various local levels; their indigenous membership was 
largely drawn from officials. The councils of the regencies were chaired by the 
regent, and had been regarded by the Nationalists as a means to curb the 
powers of the Javanese nobility. They were at first opposed by the European 
officials, who resented their attempts to exclude them from control over Javanese 
affairs.?® 

The European officials were now essentially in a defensive position. Whereas 
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once they had had such creative tasks as the extension of credit or the improve- 
ment of agricultere, these were now the duties of specialist services. Such posi- 
tive functions as the European civil servants could perform they had to dis- 
charge through the native civil service. Once they alone had collected com- 
plaints against abuse of authority, now both the native civil service and the 
nationalists did so. Plainly the existing nobility structure, with the European 
civil service at the head of affairs, was no longer efficient. Not only were the 
natives relatively worse off, as enquiries in 1924 and 1926 revealed, but the 
Dutch groups, both official and private, had increasingly less contact with the 
population. 

Those who were increasing their communication with the people were the 
nationalists. When the hard test of Japanese armed attack came in 1942, the 
failure to organise an indigenous armed force (the Javanese had been more than 
willing to serve),1® coupled with the increasing lack of contact between the 
Europeans and the people, was fatal. 

The Japanese removed the Europeans from power, and filled the vacancy by 
a nobility composed of their own people; elevated the traditional nobility; 
legitimised the power of the Nationalists, filling many of the main offices of 
state from their ranks; and gave greatly increased status to the Muslim leaders.1** 
As a result of the allied victory in 1945, a power vacuum developed in the Indies. 
The Netherlands, just free from the German occupation, could not then send 
troops. The Japanese transferred their weapons to Indonesians. The British 
military authorities extended de facto recognition to the nationalists. Large 
numbers of the people initially were undecided which side to choose, whether 
that of the Netherlands Indies government or that of the nationalists. The 
latter were able successfully to exploit the situation and to draw the people into 
their camp. With the defeat of the Dutch, the nationalists found themselves in 
complete control. 

They thereupon proceeded to reduce the powers of the regent by making the 
post no longer hereditary. They also attempted to weaken the Chinese both 
by limiting their opportunities by legislation, and by encouraging the growth 
of a group of indigenous ethnic origin, which would compete with the Chinese 
in their own sphere of action. 

But though the legal rights to office of the regent families had been annulled, 
the traditional nobility were among the main beneficiaries of the victory over 
the Dutch.'*’ Many of the nationalist politicians, and many of the senior 
government officials, were in fact drawn from noble families, high or low. 
In the ethnic sense, therefore, the Javanese nobility survived by adapting itself 
to the needs of time. 
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The characteristics of the nobility of Java at the transfer of sovereignty in 
1949 may then be summarised as follows. Those in supreme control consisted 
of a group which owed its position to its ability in manipulating the various 
pressure groups of society; in other words the politicians. The groups next to 
them in the power structure were the officials, those who owed their position 
to pleasing their immediate superiors, and ultimately the politicians. A third, 
much smaller group, consisted of those who were of Indonesian descent and 
held their position by meeting the demands of the market; a considerable part 
of which came from the group of officials in their administrative capacities. 
A similar group, but of Chinese descent, was much larger and more powerful. 
It was rapidly acceding to the place of the departing European business group. 

The reader of the preceding accounts of the fate of the Mexican and Javanese 
nobilities will have been struck both by the similarities of their adjustment to 
foreign rule, and by the differences in their eventual fate. 

In both cases, the nobility were used by the foreigners as intermediary links in 
the government of the country. The rulers appear to have both faced the same 
problem. They had neither the staff, nor the social links, nor the knowledge, to 
be able to govern the country directly. Hence they were compelled to use the 
native nobility as their subordinate rulers. Additionally in Java, the Dutch 
East India Company was concerned to make a profit; and this was reduced by 
every increase in European staff. 

The two nobilities remained governors: of regencies in Java; of towns in 
Mexico. Both provided the goods and services the foreigners (who in Mexico 
included an ecclesiastical group) required. They both used their position as 
tax collectors to enrich themselves and to exploit inferiors. They thus placed 
the foreign groups in control in much the same dilemma. If the nobility were 
to rule they had to be supported; but this meant that they abused their people 
(and therefore left them less able to meet any demands for the benefit of the 
European group). 

In both countries, the nobility found that, despite their collaboration with the 
conquerors, their standing fell. In either case, they lost contact with the area 
governed by the central indigenous authority, which itself shrank. In Mexico 
the authority of the nobility was gradually restricted, and their families lost the 
exclusive right to the post of town governor. Broadly speaking, and taking the 
Dutch period as a whole, the same development was observed in Java. There, 
however, the regent families retained their prerogative to the office of regent 
until the end of Dutch rule. This is probably due to the fact that the choice of 
successor remained in Dutch hands. In Mexico, on the other hand, the creation 
of the office of gobernador, accessible to non-caciques, disrupted the nobility’s 
monopoly. 

More important, perhaps, is that the loss of powers by the Javanese nobility, 
as the account above has tried to show, was by no means continuous. Their 
powers depended on the need the European groups had of them. This was in 
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turn a function of the demands made on the European group and their ability 
to discharge them single-handed. As time passed, their augmented numbers 
compelled, and their better knowledge permitted, an increasing dispensation 
with noble intermediaries. 

For both nobilities (in the ethnic sense) the road to survival was adaptation 
where possible to the system of their masters. In Mexico the possibilities lay in 
the plantation and ranching economy; in Java they were at first in state 
cultivation and later in western administration. 

Nevertheless, in both countries the nobility whose privileges were related only 
to the old order were regarded as enemies of change. But whereas in Mexico 
the nobility drowned under the waves of reform activated in large part by 
Mexicans of Spanish descent, the departure of the Dutch from Java meant that 
the nobility (in the ethnic sense) mounted the saddle of the new state. That 
their families lost the right to the office of regent was no great sacrifice. It had 
been in any case awarded to them only by their late rulers. 

The two nobilities’ experience of ideological pressure differed considerably. 
In Mexico a proselytising group was there from the beginning in the shape of 
the religious orders. It displaced the Aztec priesthood, and proceeded to enlist 
the services of the nobility in increasing the numbers of adherents of the new 
religion. With the passage of time, the nobility lost their value to the clergy just 
as they did to the Spaniards as a whole. The grooming of the nobility by the 
Mendicant orders ended, the schools for their sons were closed. 

In Java, however, the reverse sequence of events took place. The Dutch East 
India Company was composed of traders, not ideologists; it counted its gains 
in money, not followers. Hence no pressure for conversion was exerted on its 
subjects. This did not remain so for very long after the assumption of control 
by the Dutch state. 

The training of the sons of the nobility began in the middle of the 19th century, 
and by the beginning of the 20th ideological infiltration was well under way, 
with a group of teachers actively concerned to increase the number of those who 
accepted western notions. To the end, however, no attempt at religious 
conversion was made. 

In the judicial field, whereas the Spaniards set up secular and ecclesiastical 
courts early in their rule, in Java the Dutch initially established few courts to 
try Javanese cases. And though the number of courts increased as time went by, 
indigenous law was applied to Javanese to the end of Dutch rule, and the 
ecclesiastical courts were Muslim, not Christian. 

However, undoubtedly the most important contrast between the situations 
of the Javanese and Mexican Indian nobility lies in the presence of a permanent- 
ly settled European group in Mexico, and its absence in Java. There appear to 
be two reasons for the difference. The first is the effectiveness of the ban on 
land alienation in Java, which prevented the growth of any landed European 
(or other) group. The second was the vastly improved system of world 
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communications of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The inducements, 
therefore, were against the planting of European roots in Java. In consequence, 
the passing years saw the foreign community more, not less, tied to its homeland. 

These differing circumstances affected not only the purely European 
communities but also the “‘mixed-bloods”’ in both countries. Mestizos were 
to be found among both the “nobility” and the “Spaniards” in Mexico; but 
in Java the Eurasians were part of the European community, and regarded their 
home as lying more in Holland than in Java, as events were to prove. In any 
case, they were rarely, if ever, the products of unions between the Dutch and 
the nobility. 

The fortunes of a subjugated nobility, then, may be regarded as depending on 
the need of the foreign ruling group for them. This in turn depends on the 
knowledge, the numbers, and the extent of residence in the society of the foreign 
group, which are a function of both the acquisition of rights in the soil and the 
efficiency of communications between the foreign group’s homeland and the 
society under discussion. The fewer land rights and the more efficient the 
communications, the less rooted in the society will the foreign group be, and the 
greater need it will have of a permanent group through whom it can exercise its 
rule. Inevitably, this group will be a nobility. Whether the nobility first sub- 
jugated remains one will depend on its ability to acquire the qualities, rewarded 
by the foreign group, which form the basis of rule. 

Whether they are encouraged or even permitted to acquire these qualities 
would again appear to depend on the foreign group’s need of them. Where it is 
slight, the foreign rulers would usually derive more benefit by encouraging a 
new group to acquire the qualities which they wish to reward, or by acquiring 
the qualities themselves. We have seen that even in Java there was a persistent 
trend towards the training of new men which permitted the European civil 
servants increasingly, but never finally, to dispense with the regents. In Mexico, 
the settlement of Spaniards meant that the Indian nobility were no longer the 
only permanent nobility through whom rule had to be exercised. Such a 
privileged group was now formed of those of Spanish descent. 

Independence, in both countries, was a continuation of these trends. The 
Spaniards became increasingly based in Mexico, displaced the Indian nobility, 
and remained. The Dutch became ever less based in Java, were displaced by a 
predominantly Javanese nobility that they had trained, and compelled to leave 
Indonesia. 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF A CULTURAL BROKER 


One of the most serious problems facing the post-revolutionary Indonesian 
political élite has turned out to be the maintenance of mutual understanding 
between themselves and the mass of the peasant pcpulation. The attempt to 
build up a modern national state out of a plurality of distinct regional cultures 
has been hampered by the difficulty of communication between people still 
largely absorbed in those cultures and the metropolitan-based nationalist leader- 
ship more oriented to the international patterns of intelligentsia culture common 
to ruling groups in all the new Bandung countries. On the one hand, the 
activist white-collar nationalists of the large cities are attempting to construct an 
integrated Indonesian state along generally western parliamentary lines; on the 
other, the peasants of the Javanese, Sundanese, Achenese, Buginese, etc. culture 
areas cling to the patterns of local community organization and belief with 
which they are intimately familiar. Between the two levels of socio-cultural 
integration,! the local community and the national state, ties are brittle. The 
result is, in extreme cases of maladjustment, separatism; in more moderate ones, 
a passive resistance to central government programs and policies by various 
regional populations. 

The danger of a widening gulf between a metropolitan intelligentsia better 
able to understand members of similar groups in India, Mexico or the Gold 
Coast than their own villagers, and a peasantry to whom their own national 
leadership seems almost foreign is thus quite real. In such a situation, the 
individuals and groups who can communicate both with the urban élite and 
with the rural followers of a particular local tradition perform an altogether 
critical function. It is these groups and individuals who can “translate” the 
somewhat abstract ideologies of the ‘““New Indonesia” into one or another of 
the concrete idioms of rural life and can, in return, make clear to the intelligentsia 
the nature of the peasantry’s fears and aspirations. Analyses of the creation 
of viable nations in Asia and Africa which simply focus on the political élite, as 
those of political scientists have tended to do, or simply on the peasant village, 
as those of anthropologists have tended to do, are necessarily incomplete. What 
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is needed, in addition, is an analysis of the links between the two — i.e., of 
regional leadership. A vigorous, imaginative regional leadership, able to play a 
cultural middleman role between peasant and metropolitan life, and so create 
an effective juncture between traditional cultural patterns and modern ones, is 
in many ways the most essential pre-requisite for the success, in democratic 
form, of the nationalist experiment both in Indonesia and elsewhere. 

Recent theoretical work by anthropologists concerned with the study of 
complex civilizations has come to focus on just this problem of the integration 
between national and local community, between sophisticate culture and folk 
culture, and on the existence of a set of “specialists” specifically concerned 
with maintaining such integration. Robert Redfield, for example, has attempted 
to clarify the formal differences between village centered, locally or regionally 
based “little traditions,’ and urban centered, nationally based “great traditions” 
in the old, non-industrial civilizations of Asia and the New World.2 The con- 
crete, syncretic little traditions which compose the cultural framework for 
peasant peoples in Central America, China, or India are contrasted with the 
more abstract and systematized great traditions which characterise the urban 
élite through all of these areas. In the interplay between these two sorts of 
traditions, the “parochialization” of widespread traits into local contexts and 
the “universalization” of local traits over the whole of the culture area,* 
Redfield saw some of the central binding forces in civilization, and he saw, 
also, this interplay as mediated by a special set of social structures designed to 
relate the two sorts of tradition to one another.* 

Redfield’s argument was formulated with respect to the traditional patterns 
of culture in the non-industrial civilizations. But one of the major concomitants 
of the rise of nationalism in Asia and Africa has been the displacement of 
traditional leadership at the upper-most levels by western-educated intellectuals 
who are often no longer deeply involved in the classical great traditions of their 
countries. They are neither Brahmans, Confucians nor Ulema, but secularized 
politicians, businessmen, professionals, and free-lance intellectuals. Between 
them and the peasantry there has not yet been sufficient time for the stable sort 
of social structure of tradition Redfield describes to have grown up. Who the 
“‘teachers, reciters, and ritual leaders’’ of the New Indonesia, the men Eric Wolf 
has called cultural “brokers” because they “stand guard over the crucial 
junctures of synapses of relationships which connect the local system to the 
larger whole,’’® are to be is not wholly certain. But one of the most important 
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candidates for such a broker role in the Javanese culture area, and thus for 
effective regional leadership, is the same man who mediated one of Indonesia’s 
two classical great traditions: the local Moslem teacher, or kijaji. 

In his classical role, the kijaji fits most exactly Redfield’s specifications: he is 
a specialist in the communication of Islam to the mass of the peasantry. As an 
established religious scholar directing his own religious school, he has long 
occupied the focal position in the social structure of tradition through which the 
monotheistic, exclusivist Moslem creed has penetrated the tolerant, syncretist- 
minded countryside. Insofar as Java has in fact been part of the great, Mecca- 
centered international world of Islam — and it has been so only in part and to a 
degree — it has been the kijaji who has been the main connecting link, who has 
joined the local system to the larger whole. And it is upon his performance of 
this broker function that his enormous prestige and power in the countryside 
has rested. 

But, over the past fifty years or so, his role has begun to change. Under the 
pressures of nationalism, Islamic modernism, and the whole complex of social 
transformations which have taken place in Indonesia in this century, he is 
becoming, or attempting to become, a new kind of broker for a different sort 
of society and a different sort of culture, that of the nationally centered, 
metropolitan-based, intelligensia-led ““New Indonesia.” And, as such, he has 
increasingly found himself occupying a new social role pregnant with possibil- 
ities both for securing and enhancing his social power and prestige, and for 
destroying the essential foundations of it: that of local party leader. In this 
effort of the kijaji to combine the role of traditional religious scholar with that of 
nationalist politican are mirrored many of the conflicts and contradictions which 
characterise the contemporary, rapidly changing Indonesian society in general. 


I 


Islam penetrated Indonesia, for the most part peacefully, from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries, carried eastward along the coasts of the Java sea by the 
expanding spice trade. But, especially on Java, it entered not a country of 
primitive pagans, but one where the civilizing influence of Hinduism had been 
felt from the time of Christ onward, and where the large-scale agrarian and 
maritime kingdom of Madjapahit (1294-1478) formed the culmination of ten 
centuries of complex political growth. In most parts of Java, both the upper 
classes and the peasantry were easily enough converted, especially after 
Madjapahit weakened and fell under the centrifugal forces the commercial 
florescence created. But, in most parts of Java, the conversion was for both 
classes purely formal. Under the Islamic veneer, the nobility remained Indo- 
nesian ksatrija, the peasantry remained feast-giving and spirit-worshipping 
animists. Only among certain members of the small trading class was even a 
partially recognizable orthodoxy to be found. 

To a significant extent, this situation has slowly changed over the past three 
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and one-half centuries. True, the Indonesian population, and particularly the 
Javanese, is far from uniformly orthodox even today. But among a large 
minority — judging from the 1955 election returns, perhaps nearly 40% — Islam 
has become an important part of life and its requirements are to a reasonable 
degree understood and obeyed. That such a larger group now takes Islam more 
seriously and comprehends it more thoroughly is in great part due to the 
interaction during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries of two social 
institutions: the pilgrimage to Mecca, or hadj; and the rural koranic school, 
or pesantren (sometimes, pondok). Together, these two institutions formed the 
social structure of the Islamic great tradition during the final hundred years of 
colonial rule in Indonesia, and permitted both Islamic orthodoxy to shape local 
practices and local practice to shape Islamic orthodoxy, producing what I have 
referred to elsewhere as a workable “halfway covenant” for village Java.* The 
kijaji determined the form and content of this half-way covenant. 


The Growth of the Pesantren Pattern 


There have been pesantren-like institutions in Java since the Hindu-Buddhist 
period (i.e. from about the second to about the sixteenth centuries), and most 
likely even before, for the cluster of student disciples collected around a holy 
man is a pattern common throughout south and southeast Asia. Hindu- 
Buddhist monasteries composed of apprentice mystics, under the leadership of 
an adept monk or priest, seem to have been quite widespread in pre-Islamic 
times, and it is actually out of these structures, and out of the way of life 
characteristic of them, that the pesantren-kijaji pattern developed rather than 
out of the theological schools — the madrasa — of classical Islam.’ At this 
period, whole villages, the so-called Perdikan, or “‘free”’, villages, were assigned 
by the kings to individual temples, shrines, and monasteries under the control of 
priests or monks as sanctuaries and as fiscal supports for the religious life. 
Such cloisters served as centers of learning; as retreats where an ascetic, 
disciplined search for mystical enlightenment could be conducted; and as way- 
stations where religious itinerants and pilgrims could linger. Almost two 
hundred separate monastery villages of this sort seem to have existed in Java 
during the Madjapahit period, evidently forming a fairly definite religious 
structure within the political kingdoms.® 

When Islam came to the island the conversion of the kings was followed by a 
conversion of the monasteries — what had been Hindu-Buddhist now became 
Islamic, a new wine in a very old bottle. The florescence of a dynamic coastal 
(pasisir) commercial civilization brought a new element into Javanese culture 


C. Geertz, “‘Religious Belief and Economic Behavior in a Centrai Javanese Town; Some 
Preliminary Considerations”, Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. IV, no. 2, 
(Jan. 1956), pp. 134-159. 

W. F. Stutterheim, Het Hinduisme in den Archipel (Wolters, Groningen, 1932), pp. 126 ff. 
W. Fruin-Mees, Geschiedenis van Java, 2 vols. (Weltevreden, 1922), p. 86. 
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in the form of an aggressive, mercantile, cosmopolitan ethic clothed in a some- 
what Indianized version of the Islamic great tradition.® This fluid, internation- 
ally oriented, somewhat Levantine culture slowly entered the inland areas, the 
monasteries, now become Koranic schools, forming the spearhead of its 
penetration. Wandering traders, peddlers, and money changers, more orthodox 
than aristocrat or peasant, began to move into the interior, and, like the itinerant 
monks before them, they used the religious schools as stopping places.?° Kijaji, 
a term originally meaning simply “old, respected man,” or “charismatic 
religious teacher”’ of no definite sort, came more and more to mean specifically 
““Koranic teacher; while santri, the term for a religious, pesantren-dwelling 
student, became closely associated with that for trader, pedagang, a word itself 
having “vagabond” as a secondary meaning. 

In such a fashion, the pesantren became a major channel for the penetration 
of the coastal trading culture into village life. Large pesantrens, headed by 
kijajis famous all over the island, grew up in various villages, whence came, 
often travelling long distances from their homes, great numbers not only of 
traders’ sons, but, as time passed, even greater numbers of peasants’ sons, to 
study, meditate, and recite Arabic texts. Alongside the large, well-known 
institutions, smaller ones appeared, headed by less famous kijajis, schools which 
often failed to outlive their founder but which nevertheless served to spread 
Islam further among the masses of the peasantry. And in almost every village 
there appeared at least one pesantren-trained man who could give chanting 
lessons and ritual instruction in his home to the village children whose parents 
wished it, he, too, often being honored, but only by his immediate neighbors, 
with the title of kijaji. The growing importance of the hadj in the nineteenth 
century simply put the final touch on this growth of an educational system at 
once both properly Moslem and locally rooted by providing a much more 
effective communication line between the pesantren and the international world 
of Mecca-centered Islam.!* 

After about 1850, then, the kijaji came increasingly to be a returned Meccan 
pilgrim — a hadji — and a teacher in his own pesantren. Not all men who called 
themselves kijaji had been to the Holy City, but most of the well-known ones 


® For pasisir culture, see T. Pigeaud, Javaanse Voiksvertoningen (Batavia, 1938). 


10 Jbid., and D. H. Burger, “Structural Changes in Javanese Society: the Supra-Village 
Sphere”, authorized translation by Leslie H. Palmier, Modern Indonesia Project (Cornell 
University, Ithaca, 1956), pp. 30-31. 

1. The term “‘kijaji’”’ is also still used to refer to heirlooms — spears, krisses, etc. —- which are 
considered to possess magical power. 

12 Although “we already hear in the oldest legends concerning the penetration of Islam into 
the East Indies something of Mecca as a center-point of the Mohammedan world and of the 
hadjis as industrious preachers of the Prophet’s message.”” (C. Snouck Hurgronje, ““De 
Hadji-Politiek der Indische Regeering,’’ in his Verspreide Geschriften, deel IV, Schroeder, 
Bonn and Leipzig, 1924, pp. 173-199), it was not until the first half of the nineteenth century 
that the difficulties of the long sea voyage were reduced enough so that rapidly increasing 
numbers of individuals dared the journey. By 1852-58 about 2000 a year were going; by 
about 1900, 7300 (ibid.). 
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had. Nor were all hadjis, by far, kijajis. The majority of the pilgrims were but 
wide-eyed provincial tourists in the Hedjaz, riding camels and collecting 
souvenirs, and they returned to their villages with no more scholarly knowledge 
than they had when they left, though with a good deal more prestige. But, as 
Snouck Hurgronje pointed out, there were, in addition to these fleeting Meccan 
visitors, Indonesians who remained in the city for years at a time, and became 
participants, as he put it, in the ‘““Arabic-Muhammedan civilization.”* These 
latter, some of whom spent their whole aduit life in Mecca, could transmit some 
of their greater feeling for and understanding of Islam to the more serious of the 
visitors, who could in turn pass it to the more piously inclined elements in 
their village populations. The communication network was crude but gradually 
a more authentic Islam began to crystallize in many Indonesian villages as a 
tesult of its operation. By the end of the nineteenth century the Indonesian 
colony in Mecca was the largest and most active in the whole city, and Hurgronje, 
who was living there disguised as a pilgrim, could write: “Here lies the heart 
of the religious life of the East-Indian archipelago, and the numberless arteries 
pump thence fresh blood in every accelerating tempo to the entire body of the 
Moslem populace in Indonesia.” 

At the other ends of the numberless arteries were the pesantrens. One or more 
villagers, relatively speaking both more pious and wealthier than their neighbors, 
would deed a few acres of house land to God according to the regulations of 
the Moslem law, and turn over this land to a local kijaji to manage as God’s 
agent. Either the same men or others would then contribute materials and 
labor to erect buildings on the plot: a mosque, a bathing enclosure for purification 
before prayers, a house for the kijaji, and dormitories for the santri students. 
The students, a few dozen to several hundred young bachelors between the 
ages of eight and eighteen or twenty, would sleep in the dormitories (which, 
commonly, they had built themselves), cook their own food, and study each 
day with the kijaji in the mosque. For the most part, this “‘study”’ consisted of 
mere chant-and-echo reading of learned works in Arabic, annotated by the 
kijaji as best he could as he went along. The whole pattern was very informal, 
and to most students rather little of the more refined details of Islamic law 
and doctrine could have been communicated. But the basic ritual requirements 
of Islam, the general quality of its spirit, and the crucial concepts — monotheism, 
determinism, universalism — of its dogma were. 

The kijaji, located at the center of this pilgrimage-Islamic school complex, 
came to be, therefore, one of the most important cultural brokers in pre-war 
Java. He stood between those villagers who had come to think of themselves, 
under his tutelage, as more pious and orthodox than the mass of their animistic 
neighbors and the great international civilization of Islam, of which these 
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C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century (transl. J. H. 
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4 Ibid., p. 291. 
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villagers wished to become a part. To his former students and their families he 
was spiritual advisor, magical curer and social superior. Commonly, too, he was 
an economic superior as well, for the pilgrimage was expensive, as was the 
maintenance of a pesantren. For the villager for whom Islam had become, even 
dimly, a living religion, the kijaji was both a powerful sacred figure and an 
influential secular one, and he labored mightily to increase, in the face of an 
infidel government and an indifferent peasantry, the number of such “‘awakened” 
disciples. ‘“‘He who has never been a student in a pesantren,” the Sundanese 
aristocrat Pangeran Aria Achmad Djajadiningrat wrote in his autobiography, 
“*... can scarcely realize how great the moral power of the scholar over the 
mass of the population is’’.® 


The Nature of Pesantren Life 


When a European first sees a traditional pesantren, it reminds him almost 
inevitably of a Catholic monastery. Usually located at the edge of a village, it is 
placed away from the road, concealed in a small grove of trees, around which a 
white-washed, chest-high stone wall runs. Within this grove, the most prominent 
building is the mosque, a white stone structure, totally bare inside and with a 
shining tile floor, in front of which hangs a wooden slit gong which is beaten 
five times a day to announce the obligatory prayers. The dormitories of the 
students, or santris, are grouped in an irregular semi-circle around the mosque, 
and each consists of a series of small, doorless, sparsely furnished cells, joined 
together by a continuous front porch open all along the outward side. Between 
the dormitories, the mosque, and the bathing enclosure next to the mosque there 
are raised stepping stones, so that the santri who has once bathed his feet may 
move in and out of the mosque without each time re-washing them. The kijaji’s 
house is off to one side, its veranda commonly facing away from the main 
building cluster, and between it and the mosque there is a large open square, 
where various semi-secular activities — sports, holiday celebrations, and the 
like — take place. The quiet, ascetic restraint, the secluded quality of it all, is 
certainly monastic, and one is surprised when the silence is broken not by the 
ringing of an angelus bell but by the hollow thumping of the slit gong and the 
Arabic cry of the Muaddin. 

But the immediate impression is misleading. A pesantren is only superficially 
like a monastery, for the santris are not monks; they have made no vows. They 
come to the pesantren when they wish, and they leave it when they wish. While 
there they are expected to lead at least a reasonable facsimile of the holy life, but 
they are not expected to dedicate themselves to it permanently. They are not 
men of extraordinarily powerful religious needs who have decided to cut them- 


18 Pangeran Aria Achmad Djajadiningrat, Herinneringen van Pangeran Aria Achmed 
Djajadiningrat, (G. Kolff, Amsterdam and Batavia, 1936), p. 155. For a similar, but more 
sympathetic, discussion, for Sumatra, see Ajah Ku Hamka, Widjaja (Djakarta, 1950). 
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selves off forever from secular existence and to devote themselves to the service 
and adoration of God. They are, rather, ordinary young men who have come 
away from the ordinary village life to get a certain amount of elementary 
religious training and experience, and when they have this they will return 
home. Or, more accurately, they will go home when the prospect of inheriting 
a share of rice land becomes immediate and they consequently begin to think of 
marriage. 

A santri’s stay in a pesantren is thus but a part of the general process of his 
becoming a pious Moslem. When he is five or six his mother will tell him 
Islamic stories from the Koran. When he is seven or eight his father will take 
him to mosque and teach him to pray. At nine or ten he may spend his evenings 
with a group of children learning to chant the Koran at the home of a pesantren- 
trained peasant, perhaps sleeping there. And at twelve or fifteen he will go, 
often some distance, to a pesantren himself. He may stay a month, or ten years. 
He may study for a few months, come home for a few months, and return to 
study for a few more. Or he may move from one school to another, in search, 
as the Javanese say, of “experience.” At eighteen or twenty, the restlessness 
ceases, and the student returns home to settle down among his fellow peasants, 
the majority of whom are much less concerned with Islam than he; men who 
don’t go to mosque, who don’t perform the prayers, and who have never set 
foot inside a pesantren. Unless he changes his beliefs, he will all his life be 
known to them as a santri, they to him as abangans.*® 

For the adolescent boy, the pesantren plays, consequently, something of the 
same role in his life that youth fraternities - whether they be bachelors’ huts, 
age-sets or street-corner gangs — do in many other societies. And life in a 
pesantren has some of the characteristic marks of life in such fraternities: an 
emphasis on physical strength and courage as outward signs of an inward 
manhood; a deep veneration for certain kinds of adult leaders; and sharply 
intensified feelings of brotherhood among the members. The day-to-day 
functioning of the pesantren is actually managed almost wholly by the students 
themselves. The kijaji remains aloof, a court of last resort, looking away from 
the students’ everyday life as his house looks away from their dormitories. He 
holds chanting sessions several hours a day in the mosque, cures the sick and 
advises the perplexed, and, in some cases, gives instruction in mysticism. But 
otherwise he stands apart, immediately obeyed in all matters, but not to be 
disturbed with ordinary trivialities. The students elect their own officers, set up 
spartan rules and regulations to govern their own conduct, and distribute the 
necessary domestic tasks among themselves. As such, the pesantren forms for 
the santri a bridge not simply to Islam, but to the world outside the family, to 


16 Santri in addition to referring to a pesantren student, is used of any very pious Moslem, 
as opposed to abangan, which refers to any “lax”, less puristic individual. For a further 
discussion of these terms and the differences in religious belief and practice associated with 
them, see Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java, in press (Free Press, Glencoe, Ill.). 
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adult life in general. “Life in a pesantren differs greatly from that in a usual 
native household,” Djajadiningrat writes, “‘unlimited obedience to the kijaji, 
a regulated life, equality and brotherhood among the pupils are laws that are 
maintained unchanged by the kijajis.”’!” 

The self-sufficiency of the santri community in all but religious things is 
almost complete. Santris cook their own food and, rather haphazardly, do 
their own housework. They may bring food with them or have it sent from 
home, the typical pattern today. Or they may get it by work in the fields 
belonging to the kijaji, or to one or another of the wealthy supporters of the 
pesantren, or even, sometimes to the pesantren itself, i.e., fields deeded to God 
as part of the religious foundation the pesantren represents. Or they may 
become laborers in handicraft industries — cigarette or brick making, indigo 
manufacturing, sugar milling, textile dyeing etc. — run by the kijaji or schooi 
supporters; in the past, perhaps the majority of pesantrens had small industries 
of one sort or another connected with them. This work-your-way pattern is 
now fairly rare, but up to the second and third decades of this century it seems 
to have been nearly universal, and to have provided a cheap, hardworking, and 
disciplined labor force for the better-off Moslems in the community.!® 

Often, too, santris worked independently as blacksmiths, twine-makers, 
carpenters, etc., or apprenticed themselves to such specialists for training. One 
informant estimated that over half the students in a large West Java pesantren 
he attended in the years immediately before the war owned sewing machines and 
worked, often very long hours, as tailors, making both their own clothes and 
those of the surrounding peasantry. And, lastly, the santris sometimes went 
around the village or the market begging their food, as Buddhist monks do 
today in Siam, Burma and elsewhere. Djajadiningrat records his astonishment 
at himself, the son of an aristocratic civil servant, going like all the other santris 
in near rags to beg about the market for a bowl of rice and a few pieces of fish.!® 
In short, pesantren life was marked by an aggressive, self-reliant, ‘free enter- 
prise’’ type of economic ethic, to the extent that even today pesantren graduates 
make up a disproportionate percentage of the Indonesian small business class.?° 

Within this ascetic, egalitarian, economically minded, adolescent and pre- 


17 Djajadiningrat, op. cit., p. 21. 

18 Snouck Hurgronje remarks that in the commercial coffee areas at the end of the nineteenth 
century, great numbers of santris were at work in the gardens, to such a degree, in fact, “that 
they sometimes pay less attention to their studies than they do to the coffee.” C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, “Brieven van een Wedono-pensioen,” in Verspreide Geschriften, deel IV, p. 178. 
19 Djajadiningrat, op. cit., p. 22. 

“It was brought to my attention recently that although only 30% of trading and manu- 
facturing enterprises are in Indonesian hands (the rest being in Chinese or European hands), 
most of these Indonesians are products of a pesantren education, because formerly the 
religious schools (unlike the Dutch-founded government schools) did not train clerks in the 
schoolroom.” M. Arifin, The Renovation of Elementary Education in Indonesia (Djakarta, 
1953), unpublished manuscript, by the head of the education section of the Indonesian 
Ministery of Religion. 
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adolescent society there grew up a distinctive sort of culture based in roughly 
equal parts on Arabic art forms, compulsive masculinity, and a common hatred 
for the infidel colonial government. Arabic music, poetry, drama, and dance 
were performed, in self-conscious contrast to the Hindu-influenced arts of the 
upper classes. Native wrestling — the so-called pentjak, a sort of jiu-jitsu*4 was 
the main sport, in contrast to the Western-introduced soccer, badminton, and 
one-o-cat, which the kijajis saw as dangerously secularizing influences. Various 
sorts of tests of strength — walking on glass, through fire, and over thorns; or 
having great weights placed on one’s back or chest - were common either on 
religious holiday celebrations or in connection with mysticism, as were extended 
fasting and wakefulness. Some santris had wide reputations for such feats of 
endurance. As for hatred of the Dutch government, and especially of the status- 
conscious Javanese civil-servant aristocrats who served it, poor Djajadiningrat, 
the District Officer’s son, again felt it keenly. He tells of almost constant 
mockery by the santris of the mannerisms, attitudes, and affectations of the local 
civil servants; and he relates how the older santris would shout at him when he 
mispronounced an Arabic sound: ‘‘You will never learn, for you have your 
belly over-full of rice bought with unclean money”’, that is, with his father’s 
government salary.”* 

Over against this tightly knit, hair-shirt, often pederastic society of young 
men — a typical sort of intense, restless, pre-adult peer-group — stands the kijaji, 
as the adult figure to which this group looks for a model and a guide. The 
santris address him as “‘father’’, he them as “‘children”’. In most pesantrens, the 
kijaji spends several hours each day in the mosque chanting the Koran, or, more 
commonly, learned commentaries on the Koran and the Hadith, with his 
students. Advanced students come to him singly, less advanced ones in groups. 
The basic effort is to teach the students the correct “tune”, the proper rhythm, 
pitch, and pronunciation in which to chant the Arabic phrases; and a kijaji’s 
renown as often rests on his talents along these more aesthetic lines as upon 
his scholarship. Yet, as best he can, the kijaji does attempt to expound both the 
content of Islamic law and ritual and the doctrinal rationale for it, which the 
santris duly note in the margins of their texts. He offers them, not only in his 
explication of texts, but in his moral instruction and counsel, both a general 
view of the world and a set of values to guide behavior in such a world. 

The essentials of this world view and value system are, in schematic form, 
relatively simple. God is all-powerful, and determines all things. But, through 
the agency of the prophet He has provided an absolute guide for right conduct, 
and those who, as true believers, accept this guide and follow it faithfully will be 
rewarded with eternal salvation. This guide is contained in the divine commands 
of the Koran and the Hadith, and in the four law books which have been built 
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Pentjak can also be performed as a fighting dance; thus an art form rather than genuine 
combat. 
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upon them.”* The kijaji arrives at an understanding of its meaning and intention 
through an extensive study of the writings of the classical medieval scholars and 
through continual discussion and debate with other kijajis. It is the kijajis as 
a group of independent religious scholars who, to a great extent, determine the 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy of local practices in terms of the Koranic Law, and 
who adjust this rather inflexible ideal system to Javanese realities. And the 
kijajis, together with those who accept their leadership and who attempt to 
follow the Law as they interpret it, form a solidary religious body: ummat Islam, 
the Islamic community. 

Over the centuries, the interaction between this abstract, universalistic, 
systematic great tradition and the local little traditions of rural Java, through 
the agency of the kijaji-broker, has led ,in practice, to the emergence of a general 
religious outlook neither simply Islamic nor simply Javanese, but characteristic 
of the members of the pesantren-trained ummat as such. Members of the urban 
intelligentsia somewhat derisively describe it as “grave-and-gift” religion 
(kuburan dan gandjaran), for it is primarily concerned with life after death and 
with the gaining of blessings from God. Those who believe in God, work hard, 
and follow His Law will be rewarded with good health, riches, and happiness 
in this life, and with eternal salvation in the next. A man who orders bricks 
from a brickmaker and pays for them but never gets them resigns himself by 
saying that it is God’s Will, and that anyway later he, the swindled, will get 
the “gift” that was intended for the brickmaker. This patient-labor-in-the- 
vineyards philosophy infuriates the more aggressive, progress-minded, urban 
intellectuals. 

What infuriates them even more is the tendency for the kijaji to emerge as a 
sort of priest, a role not found in orthodox Islam. The grave-and-gift pattern, 
in combination with the kijaji’s central legitimizing role, tends almost inevitably 
to lead to his being regarded not merely as a mediator of law and doctrine, but of 
holy power itself. As curer, as provider of magical amulets, as diviner of the 
future, and even, at times, as sorcerer, the local kijaji comes to play a role not 
strictly Islamic, but one fused with the broader and quite heterodox status of 
dukun, the Javanese “folk magician”. If a boy falls from a tree, the kijaji is 
called to wrestle with the evil spirit who is conceived to have pushed him. Ifa 
santri is going on a journey, the kijaji writes a Koranic phrase upon a piece of 
paper and spits upon it to produce an effective talisman. If a marriage is 
planned, he is asked to predict the possibilities of its success. And if someone 
has been injuring one of his wards by sorcery, he can turn the sorcerer’s evil 
back upon the attacker and so destroy him. The kijaji thus brings together the 
general moral doctrines of Islam and the specific animistic notions of local 
tradition, the fragmented, barely conceptualised, practical religion of the 


*° Javanese Moslems all follow the Shafi’i school of legal interpretation. 
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ordinary peasant, the two playing into one another in such a way that his 
competence in the first guarantees his effectiveness in the second. 

In addition to being an Islamised version of the indigenous folk-magician, 
or dukun, the kijaji quite commonly fills another more general Javanese role as 
well: that of mystical teacher, or guru. Mysticism has been, of course, an 
essential part of orthodox Islam since the time of al-Ghazali’s synthesis of 
sufism with sunnite theology in the twelfth century. But in Java its importance 
was further strengthened, and its character strongly colored, by the fact that 
Islam came to Indonesia by way of India, rather than directly from the Middle 
East; and by the fact that before its arrival, a fusion of Hinduism and Buddhism 
was the dominant creed on the island for over ten centuries. Sufic mysticism 
thus found a fertile soil in Indonesia, and it was the kijaji who, once again, as 
the local version of the mid-eastern shaikh, acted as broker for it to the peasant 
mass. 

Many sufic brotherhoods were formed outside the pesantrens by local old 
men gathered together under the leadership of a kijaji once or twice a week, to 
count beads, murmur the Confession of Faith, and wait for death. But most of 
the mystical practice took place within them, accompanied often by the extended 
fasting, prolonged wakefulness, and hyper-intensive meditation typical of 
Javanese mysticism generally, on the part of both the santris and the kijaji. Not 
all kijajis were experts in mysticism (the central aim of many Meccan pilgrims 
was to spend at least some time studying with a truly powerful Arab shaikh), 
but those who were increased their hold over their followers tremendously, 
sometimes leading them into a sudden, hopeless frenzy of armed revolt against 
the Dutch. The colonial government’s fear of pesantren mysticism was, con- 
sequently, constant and their efforts to suppress it unremitting. As a result of 
this, and of the coolness, and even open hostility towards mysticism of the 
intellectualist, activist reform group, the importance of mysticism within the 
pesantrens has today much lessened. But it remains an essential part of the 
tradition there as another bulwark of the conservative kijaji’s power. Alongside 
his scholarly knowledge, and his magical powers, his ability to perceive within 
himself the essence of God sustains his essentially charismatic quality in the 
eyes of his disciples, both while they are in his school and after they have left it. 


II 


The intense fear and suspicion of the kijajis by the Dutch, who saw them as 
representing a “reactionary” and “‘troublemaking” element in village society, 
did little to undermine their position; the more they were attacked from this 
source the stronger they grew. But with the rise of nationalism in the first 
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decades of the twentieth century there came an attack from a new quarter, from 
the metropolitan intelligentsia which was moving to take over political leader- 
ship. “Islam means progress,” Ir. Sukarno wrote in his now famous Islamic 
Letters from Endeh, “it means ‘up-to-dateness’.”’** Is it possible, he asks, for a 
society to have a spirit, to become alive, if it is founded only on the criminal 
lawbook and on the civil lawbook, on article this and article that? “‘A society of 
this kind will soon be dead, a corpse, a society — not even a society. If the 
Islamic world is half-dead now it is because it is altogether sunk in the middle of 
the Islamic law books.”’?” Our kijajis, he says, have no feeling at all for history 
For them science is heterodox; radio and electricity are heterodox; everything 
up-to-date is heterodox. They want to ride a camel and eat without a spoon 
just as in the times of the Prophets and the Caliphates. But why copy the 
Caliphates? This is 1936, not 700, or 800, or 900. 

Why, in general, he asks, are the intellectuals in Indonesia not satisfied with 
Islam? For the most part, he says, because the people who propagandize Islam 
are ignorant. “Islamic science is not only knowledge of the Koran and Hadith, 
but this plus general knowledge. How can a man understand the commands of 
God truly ... if he doesn’t understand biology, the electron, positive and 
negative, action and reaction?’’** Islam, he repeats, is progress; it means new 
things, new things that are simpler, that are higher in level than the old things. 
Progress means new products, new creations, not repeating old things, not 
copying the past. 

Sukarno’s position was too secularist even for many of the new intelligentsia 
(when Pemandangan, the Islamic-nationalist newspaper questioned his faith, 
he retorted, ““God decides who is a Moslem and who is not”’),?® but most of 
them felt there was need for a thorough renovation of kijaji Islam. For the 
more pious of the urban businessmen, teachers, and clerks, the modernist 
doctrines of the Egyptian ‘alim Muhammad ‘Abduh formed the framework 
for a criticism of the whole pesantren complex.®° There arose in the larger cities 
a series of reformist Islamic movements, the most important of which was the 
Muhammadijah, which launched a direct attack on the power and prestige of 
the kijajis and the sort of religious education they were providing the masses. 

The reformers had, essentially, three main programs. First, they urged a 
stripping away of all the trappings of medieval scholasticism, a playing down 
of secondary commentaries and of the law books, in order to bring about a 
return to a reliance on, as they phrased it, “the spirit of the Koran and the 
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Hadith.” Second, they stressed a heightened social consciousness. Stimulated 
by the rise of nationalism they wanted Islam to become more socially engaged, 
to become more relevant to the social, economic, and political problems of a 
changing society. Third, and most important of all, the modernists attacked 
the pesantren system of education itself, and proposed to replace it with a 
graded school system on the Western model. A wholly sacred education was 
less than useless, it needed to be supplemented by a secular one, in which 
history, geography, science, mathematics, etc., would be taught alongside of 
religion. They proposed, in short, to replace the kijaji as the leader of the 
Moslem community with the western-educated school. 

In response to this attack, the kijajis, too, began to organize. To this point 
they had been wholly independent of one another. Each kijaji had run his own 
pesantren in his own way, and had competed with other kijajis for reputation 
as a learned scholar, powerful curer, or adept mystic. But the vigorous modern- 
ist offensive drove them, despite mutual suspicions, into organizations of their 
own, the most important of these being Nahdatul Ulama. A bitter struggle 
between the two groups ensued. The modernists were better organized and 
much more articulate, but they tended to be confined to the cities and the 
towns; in the countryside the kijajis remained in control and their following 
was enormous. The intense opposition between the two factions continued up 
until the time of the Japanese occupation, but it more and more weakened as 
they grew closer together. The modernists, increasingly cognizant of their 
inability to reach the peasantry, relaxed the stringency of their critique; the 
kijajis, drawn more and more into nationalist political life, began to see the 
need for better organization, a less rigidly scholastic approach to life, and even 
for secular education. 

Graded religious schools began to appear in the countryside next to, some- 
times even within, the pesantrens, in which at least the essentials of primary 
school education were offered; and the argument shifted from whether there 
ought to be any secular education in Moslem schools at all, to whether such 
schools ought to be eighty or only twenty percent secular. Religiously conserva- 
tive, but pedagogically modern middle schools began to appear, and there were 
even some interesting and at least partially successful attempts to fuse western 
school and Javanese pesantren into a single novel institution, as in the famous 
pesantren at Gontor, a small secluded village near Ponorogo, in South Central 
Java, where courses in science, history, mathematics, and foreign languages 
were given in a regularized, graded classroom setting by paid, well-qualified 
teachers, side by side with the conduct by the kijajis of the more customary sort 
of chant-and-echo religious education in the mosque. Nahdatul Ulama began 
to attract some of the intetligentsia to its own ranks, and to conceive of its role 
as being one of securing the kijaji’s power in a changing society, rather than 
resisting social change altogether. 

The result was far from the complete renovation Sukarno, or even the 
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modernists had first envisaged, for the hold of the older patterns remained, and 
remains, very strong. But the kijajis, or some of them, at least came a short 
distance toward relating themselves effectively to the new intelligentsia. When 
the Revolution the latter had led drew to a successful conclusion around 1950, 
the inappropriateness of the traditional suspicion and hostility to the govern- 
ment was perceived by many, though not all, of the conservative scholars, and 
they demanded to be given an active role within it. The kijaji came to stand not 
so much between the pious villager and Mecca, as between the pious villager 
and Djakarta. 

His position there is, however, an uneasy, unfamiliar and, as yet, an ill- 
defined one. For many, perhaps most, of the members of the intelligentsia, the 
kijaji still seems the representative of a backward, illiterate traditionalism, of a 
dead society. For the kijaji, many, perhaps most, of the members of the 
intelligentsia seem dangerously secularist, completely insensitive to the spirit of 
Islam. The kijaji’s hold over the more pious peasants remains very strong. 
But such a hold rests on a continued, everyday intimacy with them as teacher, 
advisor, and protector, and on status as a truly religious, other-worldly man. 
Consequently, increased participation in the affairs of a secular state threatens 
to erode the basis of his power. At the very heart of his broker role the kijaji 
now comes up against an internal contradiction, and finds it difficult to 
decide whether it is more dangerous for him to stand stock still or to move. 


The Emergence of the Kijaji as a Local Politician 


The changed role of the contemporary kijaji is perhaps most clearly reflected in 
his altered attitude toward the national state. Almost everywhere the problem 
of the proper relation between “Church” and “State” has been a particularly 
knotty issue for Islam. With its emphasis on the religious community — the 
ummat — as the primary, undifferentiated, social organism, it has tended to look 
upon political structures as necessary evils, and rulers and administrators as 
more or less inevitably corrupt and oppressive. As von Grunebaum has pointed 
out, Muslim law does not start from the definition of the state, but from the 
definition of the leadership of the religious community. The concept of the 
state is actually alien to Muslim political theory, and it is believed that govern- 
ment inevitably involves transgression of the law.*! 

This sort of fatalistic hostility to government as such is, as von Grunebaum 
indicates, intensified by colonial rule, where the state is not only somewhat 
worldly but actually infidel. The characteristic disinclination to have anything 
whatsoever to do with government, to see it, its agents, and its acts as inherently 
impure, and to oppose vigorously, sometimes even violently, its penetration 
into village life, have already been pointed out to be important features of 
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pesantren culture. And these features were only strengthened by the pilgrimage, 
for in the Holy City the exchange of opinions on this matter among the different 
nationality groups was simply mutually confirming. “Almost every feature 
which I might add to my ‘Description’ of the Europeans by the Jawah (i.e. the 
Indonesians) in Mekka would sketch some new shadowside of Dutch living in 
the East Indies in more or less exaggerated colors,” Snouck Hurgronje wrote 
at the conclusion of several pages of bitter quotation from pilgrims of various 
countries concerning European rule, adding ironically — ‘“‘We (Hollanders) can 
console ourselves with the thought that the pictures of the French, English, and 
Russian drawn by the Moslems they rule over are not more flattering than those 
of the Dutch drawn by the Jawah.’’*2 

The gulf between the kijaji and the state was thus always a wide one in 
colonial Java; and the scholar worked continually to inculcate his deep-going 
suspicions of governmental acts in the minds of his santri disciples. Further, as 
the government was almost wholly urban-based, was manned on the lower 
levels by indigenous aristocrats, and was directly associated with European 
influence, this was at the same time a suspicion of the big city, the upper classes, 
and the Western world: vaccination, radios, puppet shows, boy-scouts, ball- 
room dancing, gamelan music, and neckties all have come in for kijaji con- 
demnation at one time or another. Despite the international aspects of the 
pilgrimage, the pesantren pattern remained a largely village-centered one. Out- 
side of a vague pan-Islamism, which served more as a general support to the 
kijaji’s prestige than as an actual political weapon or ideology, the main focus 
of santri interest remained in the countryside. The kijaji connected the villagers 
with an international culture, but the connection was almost wholly symbolic 
rather than political, and his main concern was to maintain his control over his 
immediate surroundings, his own, local, self-contained village ummat. 

The shift from viewing the national government as foreign and imposed to 
viewing it as genuinely representative of the interests of the Indonesian people 
was, for this reason, perhaps even more difficult for the kijajis and their 
followers than for most other Javanese. After the Revolution there had to be a 
whole redefinition of the significance of the political state and, particularly, of 
its relationship to the Islamic religious community, the ummat. For some, 
especially in Western Java, the transition could evidently not be made, and a 
kijaji-led revolt broke out against the new Republic with the expressed purpose 
of setting up an Islamic theocracy - Dar Ul Islam.** Those kijajis who decided 
to go along with the new state — the great majority — were consequently faced 
with the necessity of providing an ideological grounding for their decision and 
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for their changed attitude toward the national government. This they have 
done by adopting a political platform calling for the establishment of an 
“Islamic State” (Negara Islam) in place of the secular Republic; by officially 
declaring the government a sub-part, an instrument, of the uwmmat, the intellectual 
tension between religious belief and political ideology can, it is hoped, be 
lessened.** This “Islamic State’, the concrete character of which remains - 
perhaps purposefully — unclear, is to be established, however, by parliamentary 
rather than military means. This implies, in turn, the organization of political 
parties and the involvement of the kijajis in the factional politics of a republican 
state; a marked departure from their traditionally anti-political stance. 

Islamic political parties have actually existed since well before the Revolution. 
With the founding of Sarekat Islam in 1912, the first really large-scale nationalist 
organization, religiously based political activity became a key element in the 
whole anti-colonial movement. Through the pre-revolutionary period factions, 
splinter groups, and new parties formed, amalgamated, and dissolved with 
bewildering rapidity in a complex pattern of struggle for leadership between 
modernists and conservatives.*° During the Japanese period both groups were 
forcibly united into a single Moslem party, but at the close of the Revolution 
the split appeared again, and there emerged two major Islamic political parties: 
Masjumi and Nahdatul Ulama. Though it is an over-simplification to call 
Masjumi the modernist party and Nahdatul Ulama the kijaji party, this at 
least tends to be the case. Particularly in Java, most conservative kijajis have 
aligned themselves with Nahdatul Ulama, and most modernists— Muhammadijah 
members and others — with Masjumi. 

Like all Indonesian political parties, NU is formally organized in such a way 
as to parallel the central government bureaucratic hierarchy.®* There is a 
paramount governing board, located in the national capital at Djakarta, 
provincial governing boards situated in each provincial capital, and so on down 
through the residencies, regencies, and districts to the sub-district level, the 
lowest point to which the strictly formal organization apparatus reaches. As in 
the bureaucracy itself, therefore, it is the link between this lowest subdistrict 
capital level (commonly a small town from ten to twenty thousand in population) 
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and the ten to twenty or so villages — perhaps 75,000 people — included in the 
subdistrict which is the most crucial tie in the whole organization. As the great 
mass of the population is composed of village-dwelling peasants, and the great 
majority of the political leaders are urban, the party which can best bridge this 
gap is best able to sustain popular support. For NU, it is the kijaji who has 
come to provide such a bridge; its power as the third largest party in the 
country rests almost entirely on its ability to attract the allegiance of the 
thousands of small, politically unsophisticated, but locally powerful pesantren- 
running religious scholars scattered over the greater part of Eastern and 
Central Java. 

In most sub-district capitals the membership of the party governing board 
commonly consists of two sorts of men: four or five younger school teachers or 
civil servants (the latter mostly in the local offices of the Ministry of Religion) 
who form the intelligentsia leadership; and four or five aged traders, store- 
keepers, or town-based landlords who form the popular leadership. The 
governing board plans the local activities of the party, under the guidance of 
directives from higher levels of the party organization trying to adjust them to 
local needs and prejudices. It is upward toward these higher levels — ultimately 
toward Djakarta — that the intelligentsia looks, downward toward the kijajis 
and their followers that the popular leaders (one or two of whom may them- 
selves be kijajis) look. The job of the first group is to chart the party’s course 
in the local political struggle, to give it some semblance of effective organization, 
and to transmit orders from the central leadership; the job of the second group 
is to communicate both with the rank and file, and with the countryside kijajis 
who are their spiritual preceptors, and to convince them that the party has not 
fallen into sinful hands. The first group provides (or tries to provide) the 
organizational, ideological, and technical skills requisite to managing a modern, 
mass-based political party; the second secures its mass support. The essential 
job, both groups assert, is to “wake up the sleeping kijajis.” 

The town-based governing board communicates with the various village 
ummats mainly in two ways, first, through periodic mass meetings held most 
commonly on Islamic holidays either in the towns or in one or another of the 
villages, often at a pesantren, and second, through providing speakers for the 
weekly “prayer meetings” which are held in almost every village where there is 
a significant number of pious, pesantren-trained Moslems.°’ The mass meetings 
often draw several thousand people, both men and women, who come on foot 
from miles around and squat quietly in a great crowd in the yard facing the 
mosque. Generally, such a meeting will be chaired by one of the local governing 


37 A third way by means of which the urban leadership reaches the peasant rank-and-file 
is through mosque sermons given on Friday noon. In theory, political comment within the 
mosque is banned, but many mosques, particularly those in pesantrens, are in NU hands, 
and politics and religion are mixed in much the same way as they are in the mass rallies and 
prayer meetings. 
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board members from the older, “‘conservative”’ group whom almost everyone in 
the area knows, at least by reputation, and there will be three or four other 
speakers. After an opening Koranic chant by a young pesantren student and a 
singing of the Indonesian national anthem, the head of the board will give a 
short speech on the local chapter of NU and its plans for the immediate future. 
Sometimes he will be followed by the local leader of the women’s auxilliary of 
the party, who speaks on the need for women to improve their understanding of 
Islam and to support NU. The main speakers come next, usually first a famous, 
large-pesantren kijaji, brought in for the occasion from some other area and 
next a professional politician from the higher levels of the party apparatus, 
sometimes even from Djakarta. The kijaji gives mainly a religious talk of the 
“grave-and-gift” sort — urging morality, stricter adherence of Islamic doctrine 
and ritual, and celebrating the beneficence of God toward those who obey His 
commands. But in addition he stresses the fact that Moslems also need, now 
that Indonesia is free, to become politically “aware” and “active”, and that the 
proper vehicle for that awareness and activity is Nahdatul Ulama. The political 
leader gives a simplified discussion of NU’s recent stands on national policy 
questions and of the rationale for them, attacks the secularist parties (particularly 
the Communists, for whom, on the local level, both the conservative and 
modernist Moslems have an abiding hatred), and urges the creation of a more 
active, better organized party to realise the central political aim of all NU 
followers: Negara Islam, the Islamic State. 

The prayer meetings are even more effective in getting the party’s message 
to the people. Though they lack the holiday air and the excitement of the 
huge mass rallies, they have an intimacy and a directness which the large 
meetings cannot achieve. The pious men of the village come together at the 
home of one of them, there is a more or less extended chanting of the Koran, 
and three or four local men, more knowledgeable than the others, speak on 
religious subjects. Usually at least cakes and coffee are served and the meeting 
place rotates from house to house among the thirty or so participants. Some- 
times women attend, concealed behind a curtain; more often they have separate 
meetings, to which individual men are deputized to lecture. The prayer meeting 
is thus primarily a religious rather than a political institution; it is for the most 
part an attempt by former pesantren students to continue their Islamic education. 

Once a month or so, however, a member of the town governing board will be 
invited to speak on the party’s activities and on national political issues, and he 
will commonly be accompanied by one of the more established kijajis of the 
area. On such an evening the turnout will be much larger than usual, for most 
kijajis are very effective speakers, particularly in such more intimate settings. 
They present a kind of religious vaudeville: they tell jokes, mimic the pretensions 
of the civil servants, relate little tales with a moral point, exhort their audience 
to improved behavior and religious observance, all in a concrete, lively, very 
rhetorical style. A popular kijaji may find himself giving two or three of these 
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sermons a week all over the subdistrict, sometimes even journeying to other 
areas if he is an especially good speaker. Similarly, a governing board member, 
well-known in the area and proficient at explaining NU’s programs and policies 
in a simple, interesting form will spend a great deal of time in such activities. 
In this way, there is built up a local NU following focused around the Islamic 
politician on the one hand and the religious scholar on the other, and mediated 
through the prayer meeting. The kijaji role is set now not only in the wholly 
religious (or economic and religious) institution of the pesantren, as a broker 
for Islamic civilization, but also in the political and religious institution of the 
prayer meeting, as a broker for the recently emerged national government. His 
relation to his ummat is now both more complex and more secular; in addition 
to being scholar, curer, and mystic teacher, he is now a politician. 


Religion, Politics, and Educational Reform 


But in most cases the kijaji is only an amateur politician; his grasp of national 
and international policy problems is naturally very weak. In such a situation 
two dangers are implicit. On the one hand the kijaji’s provincialism, religious 
conservatism, and jealous protection of the traditional roots of his own power 
in the countryside may make the effective operation of Nahdatul Ulama as a 
political party difficult. The organization of a set of locally powerful, resolutely 
independent, and narrowly scholastic holy men into a technically efficient party 
apparatus is not an easy task, and the tendency toward a disintegration of NU 
into a complex of local parties with little coordination among them is a strong 
one. On the other hand, there is a danger that the kijaji’s naivete vis-a-vis 
national politics will lead to his being used by professional politicians as a 
mere charismatic magnet for votes. 

These two dangers — the failure to integrate the separate kijajis firmly into the 
centralised structure of the party, and the capture of that structure by essentially 
secularist politicians - may seem to be opposed; but in actuality they tend to 
support one another. The rural kijaji’s general suspicion and ignorance of 
governmental processes, indeed of social life in general, above the village level 
leads him to trade the popular support he can deliver to the party not for a role in 
its policy-making processes but for a guarantee by the party of a continuation 
of the village status quo and of his cwn pre-eminence within it. This is what the 
mass rally and prayer meeting pattern tends to represent. The kijaji provides 
the legitimization in local eyes of the political leader’s ill-understood secular 
program, sanctifies it as orthodox for his ummat; but, unable to recognize his 
own, his ummat’s, or even his religion’s proper interests in terms of national 
policies, he exercises very little critical control over the content of that program, 
which comes down pre-fabricated from the higher governing boards. At the 
same time, however, the pattern further strengthens the kijaji’s local hand, for 
the peasant ummat now looks to him for direction in the new, unfamiliar world 
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of popular democracy — campaigning and voting — as well as the old, familiar 
one of Islamic orthodoxy. 

Insofar as these iendencies predominate (as they have, for the most part, in 
the decade since independence), the result will almost certainly ultimately be 
the sort of sprawling, uncoordinated, ill-defined party so often characteristic 
of the parliamentary states of the Middle East: corrupt, wealthy, irresponsible, 
essentially secularist (but religiously hypocritical) leadership at the top, support- 
ed, in a diffuse and uncritical way, by a conservative, backward, provincialised 
“grave-and-gift” piety at the bottom, and thus the mobilization of Islam’s hold 
over a large percentage of the peasant masses to politically regressive, and 
religiously self-defeating ends. This amounts, in fact, to a simple repetition in a 
republican context of the traditional Islamic pattern of the relation between 
religion and politics which we have seen to have been characteristic of the 
colonial period: “Growing indifference to the legality and the moral level of the 
particular government or particular governmental act, provided it remains 
possible for the believer to carry on his life under the law, and provided the 
government protects the main concerns of the legal schools and popular piety.”’** 

The possibility of avoiding such an outcome in Indonesia rests on the 
possibility of carrying to completion the process of renovation of the kijaji’s 
role that is already under way. As we have seen, there are two essential elements 
in this process of renovation as it has — most hesitantly — taken place in this 
century: the partial transformation of the traditional pesantren-type educational 
system into a more westernized school-type system ; and the increasing projection 
of the kijaji into the secular context of modern political party life at the local 
level. The kijaji has been progressively pushed, for the most part against his 
better judgement, into abandoning the role of the world-travelled folk priest, 
the key broker role within the Islamic great tradition, for that of the politicised 
school teacher, the key broker role within modern nationalism. It is upon his 
ability to fuse these two that the future of Islam in Indonesia as a political and 
and social force rests. 

The contemporary kijaji faces an immediate and crucial decision with relation 
to his conceptualization and realization of his role. He can passively cling to his 
established position as a representative of a totally comprehensive, unchanging, 
narrowly orthodox Islam, willing to leave any government to its own devices so 
long as religious matters are not directly interfered with. Or he may attempt to 
seize the tentatively emerging model of his role as a local schoolteacher- 
politician in a more active manner, so making of himself a man able to com- 
prehend both the village and the city, and continuing to play, consequently, a 
major role in the mediation between the great and little traditions in Indonesia. 
But the choice of this second alternative implies both a reformation of Java’s 
oldest scholarly tradition even more profound than it experienced in changing 
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from a Hindu-Buddhist monastery to a Moslem pesantren, i.e. the creation of a 
truly modern rural religious school, and a whole transformation in the Moslem 
attitude toward politics and in particular concerning the proper relations 
between church and state. Only through the creation of a school at once as 
religiously satisfying to the villager as the pesantren, and as instrumentally 
functional to the growth of the “new Indonesia” as the state-run secular schools 
can the kijaji, as the teacher of such a school, become a man once more compe- 
tent to stand guard “‘over the crucial junctures of synapses cf relationships which 
connect the local system with the larger whole’’, and only through a changed 
attitude toward national politics on the local level, one demanding a role for 
the kijaji in forming party policy rather than merely attracting party votes, can 
he actually secure such a position for himself. Failing this the kijaji’s days as a 
dominant force in pious Javanese villages are numbered, and the role of Islam 
in shaping the directions of political evolution in Indonesia is likely to be 
marginal at best. 

Whether or not the men actually filling the kijaji role at present in Indonesia 
are up to a task of socio-cultural creativity of this magnitude remains to be 
seen — though neither the performance of NU, now usually freely translated in 
the Western press as the Moslem Schoolmen’s Party, over the last few years, 
nor the slowing down of the modernist religious reform movements since 1945, 
gives much cause for optimism. But in any case, focussing on the connection 
between the local and national levels of socio-cultural integration, rather than 
exclusively on the one or the other, can bring out more clearly what the process 
of nation-building in the new countries of Asia and Africa involves. In Indonesia 
a study of village chiefs, local civil servants, petty traders and businessmen, 
political party leaders, small town professionals, and many other sorts or roles 
from this point of view could go far toward estimating the possibilities for 
effective national integration in that still incompletely unified country, and 
perhaps even offer clues as to the shape that integration will finally take. The 
consideration of the kijaji in this light, in terms of the “changing role of the 
cultural broker’, is intended as an example of this sort of analysis, a case 
history of the sort of process which is occurring in the almost desperate attempt 
to build up an effective communication network between leaders and led in such 
a socially and culturally heterogeneous country as Indonesia. 


CLIFFORD GEERTZ 
University of California, Berkeley 








ISLAMIC TRADITION AND POLITICS: 


THE KIJAJI AND THE ALIM 


“Unity and variety” in the Islamic cultural tradition has recently been made 
the centralizing theme of a number of essays by eminent orientalists in a 
volume edited by Professor von Grunebaum. Another important recent book 
by Professor W. C. Smith has a similar theme, though it is more concerned 
with the contemporary adjustment of Islam to new political and social conditions 
in a number of Muslim countries. Social scientists, however, as opposed to 
orientalists, have tended to disregard the unifying aspects of classical Islam 
and have concentrated upon the particular variety of Islam practiced in a 
particular place or that practiced by a particular group of people. Perhaps the 
only social area where both “unity” and “variety” are brought close enough 
for examination by the social scientist is in the study of the organization, the 
social and political role, and the ideology of the recognized learned man of 
Islam: the alim, mullah, akhund, or kijaji. 

From Mr. Geertz’s article we are left to infer that the religious ideology of the 
kijaji does not differ from that of the ulama of the Middle East and Pakistan. 
On the other hand we are told that the pesantren owes more to the Buddhist 
monastery-schools which preceded it than to the Middle Eastern madrassa. The 
point here is not so much that the principles of Islam cannot be communicated 
through a variety of institutions, but that the organization of the ulama, the 
means by which purity of doctrine is maintained, and the pattern of attitudes 
acquired by the alim are all closely related to the long established madrassa 
pattern. Mr. Geertz does not tell us how and where the kijaji was himself 
educated, and he seems to indicate that until the Nahdat al-Ulama was founded 
they were totally disorganized. The pesantren itself, despite its importance in 
the village where it is located, does not seem to be a center for the training of 
kijajis. The pesantren does not train ulama, it rather helps in the creation of a 
class of peasants and petty traders who are distinguished from their fellows by 
their greater piety and learning. it also seems that these santris are the major 
social and political support of the kijajis, though one has the feeling that those 
who donate land and money to the pesantren must have some claims upon the 
kijaji. , 

In Pakistan and Iran, where the present writer has done field work, and 
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elsewhere in the Middle East, the organization of Islamic learning and the 
organization of the ulama seems to be much more sophisticated and more 
closely related to a unified tradition than is the case in Indonesia. The madrassa 
is almost invariably an urban center of learning. In Pakistan madrassas are 
more often located in the middle sized towns, but in Iran they are found in the 
larger cities, usually in the proximity of the bazaar or of a shrine or important 
mosque with a bazaar adjacent. Students at the madrassas are usually beyond 
the stage of Qur’an reciting, and are usually taught by a number of specialists. 
In nearly all the countries of the Middle East there are one or two outstanding 
centers of learning wh’. set the tone and emphases for all the rest. The primary 
task of the madrassa is to turn out ulama, and its system is one of close 
discipleship (after the first years). Usually the talib in Iran is given a small 
monthly allowance and a room in the double tiered quadrangle in one side of 
which may be a mosque. He may continue to receive this allowance as long as 
he likes, and some tulab stay on for long periods of time, many have children, 
and still stay on. These tulab do not, usually engage in trade or the crafts, nor 
do they engage in any form of organized sports. On the other hand they are not 
out of touch with the life of the bazaar, whence much of their financial support 
comes and where their status tends to be high. 

According to most reports, two kinds of student go to the madrassas, the 
ambitious and adventurous villager and the scion of a small town religious 
family. Others may be attracted, but apparently not in sufficient numbers to 
have warranted notice by casual observers. In addition there are a good many 
sons of ulama who break off their religious studies, either with or without their 
parents’ consent, and cross into the more westernized sector of society. Study 
at a madrassa has been and remains one of the surest paths of social mobility. 
For the villager, study at a madrassa may be the only way out of a life of 
extreme hardship; for the small town or middle level alim’s son it may be the 
prerequisite for succeeding to whatever sources of steady income his father has 
managed to accumulate. For some sons of great ulama, religious study may be 
required by a variety of social pressures or by the prospect of high status and a 
good income, not necessarily unaccompanied by deep conviction; but there will 
probably be many other excellent opportunities available to them. 

If the pesantren finds no parallel in the madrassa, nor the santris in the tulab; 
is it possible to equate the kijaji with the village mullah (rather than the urban 
alim-teacher)? Generally the village mullah in the Middle East is as educated or 
uneducated as many of the kijajis seem to be. Usually of peasant origin, the 
number of years he has spent at a madrassa are often no clue to what he has 
learned. He may come to have his position in a variety of ways, including his 
own initiative if he hears of a “vacancy”, though this is rare. His income is 
usually derived from the peasants whom he serves, from the landlord, and from 
one or more prominent ulama in neighboring towns. It is rare that a waqf be 
placed at his disposal. Though enjoying considerable prestige, he must get 
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along with the landlord and with the landlord’s agents. Insofar as he gets 
involved in politics, it will usually be to the advantage of the landlord. 

The village Mullah serves his flock by leading the prayers, writing their letters, 
and reading all necessary documents. He may give advice and consolation, and 
though not a specialist in this line, he may make charms and attempt to scare 
off evil spirits. He may dabble in sufistic practices, but this is not his forte and 
his training has probably prejudiced him against mysticism. In some areas he 
may teach village children (not the young men), but in Iran this is often the 
task of some literate village woman. Obviously, there are some respects in 
which the role of the village mullah and the kijaji are similar, but there are 
significant differences in addition to the very different social and cultural 
contexts in which each works. 

From the foregoing brief and inadequate sketch of the alim, the madrassa, 
and the tulab, the question arises as to whether this system has not had some 
special effect on the Islamic tradition which this institution maintains. The 
ulama and tulab have a distinctive organization, informal though it may be, 
and it has been an effective instrument in maintaining, even renewing, the 
orthodox of the ummah. Their tradition is not easily found in the law books 
of which Sukarno and others have complained, nor is it taught in formal classes. 
Theirs is not the classical Islam of thirteen or even ten centuries ago, but a 
rationalization and adaptation of the experience of thirteen centuries. Apparently 
what the kijaji has “‘mediated”’ has not been this highly refined implicit tradition, 
but its textual foundation and its reflection in the common and generally 
tolerated practices of the community (that is not the practices of the ulama). 
Mr. Geertz’s article brings out a number of points in which, it seems, the 
kijajis do not maintain the same position as the ulama; these are on sufism, 
relations with the existing political authority, revolution, and the nature of the 
Community. 

It is true that al-Ghazali did much to reconcile the orthodox and sufi views, 
as he did to reconcile the “‘philosophic” and orthodox theories. In both cases, 
the orthodox view was not basically altered but merely stretched to accomodate 
limited aspects of the other two; and since that time none of the further develop- 
ment of sufism nor of the “philosophers” has become an essential part of 
Islamic orthodoxy. Moreover, in recent times, sufi practices have been looked 
upon by the ulama as something harmful and sufi shaikhs as particularly un- 
pleasant rivals. The “good” part of sufism, insofar as the ulama consider 
tasawwuf laudable, is only the stress upon inner belief in addition to outward 
practice. 

It is also true that the ulama and many pious Muslims have looked upon 
government as something necessary but too often evil. Many ulama today shun 
all connection with the governments under which they live and more refuse to 
accept any official position under these governments. On the other hand, more 
ulama have always cooperated with their governments, served them well, and 
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accepted emoluments. These ulama also justified their actions by reference to 
the same ideals and the same texts. We must remember that the ulama believe 
that governments are necessary, and that they do not believe that it is part of 
the alim’s duty to wield governmental authority directly. The proper function 
of the alim is to advise the government, and set it right when it goes on the 
wrong path. This function cannot be accomplished unless there is some kind 
of contact between the ulama and the government. Altogether too often, how- 
ever, the ulama have confused the establishment of Islam and the recognition 
of their own institution with the existence of an Islamic government or “Negara 
Islam’. This tendency has led groups of ulama to justify dealing with the 
government simply because those governments have been willing to deal with 
them. If traditional theory has been to have as little to do with government as 
possible, then traditional practice has been quite the opposite. To deny this 
would be to misread the history of the Ottoman, Safavid, Qajar, and Mughal 
dynasties, and to misunderstand the nature of the present regimes in Morocco, 
Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Afghanistan, and even Egypt. 

This traditional pattern of ambivalence has an important bearing on the 
problem of obedience to a non-Islamic government. We must remember that in 
Indonesia as in British India the government with which the ulama had nothing 
to do was a government of infidels; and the Muslim civil servants who were so 
despised in both countries were educated to serve the infidel. Revolt against 
such a government might easily be justified as it was in the Jihad movement of 
which W. W. Hunter wrote and as we have seen in Mr. Geertz’s article. Revolt 
against a government of Muslims leading to civil war among Muslims is another 
thing again. Since the ulama focus their attention on the religious life of the 
Community and do not aspire to wield political authority directly, and since 
they feel that, like all human enterprises, government must be imperfect, there 
can be little hope of benefit in revolting against a Muslim government. To 
revolt against a government involves replacing it with something else, and since 
this is not the task of the ulama, the most they may do is support someone else’s 
revolt. The conditions under which this may be done, insofar as we are here 
not concerned with special conditions and personalities but with a cultural 
tradition, are two: first, that the rebel evidences his favor toward traditional 
Islam; and second, that he has a reasonable chance of rapid success. 

The second condition leads us into the ulama’s conception of the Community 
of the faithful. In the first place the Community is made up of all Muslims, 
whether pious or not. The first sectarian group in Islam were those who tried to 
question the Islam of those claiming to be Muslims; and those sectarians have 
gone down in history as the Kharijites, that is those who left the Community. 
They, too, set themselves apart as the only true Muslims and did battle against 
the rest of the Community in a manner not dissimilar from the Dar al-Islam. 
For the ulama of the Middle East, it is this broad, untested, Community which 
is the essential, and its government but a necessary instrumentality. To disrupt 
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the orderly life of the Community merely for the sake of installing a somewhat 
better government cannot be justified unless the existing government is very 
bad and unless the disruption will be small. 

Since the end of the Abbasid Caliphate for the Sunni Muslims, and since the 
beginning of the great occultation for the Twelver-Shi’i Muslims, there has 
been no Islamic government which could be justified simply by its form or 
manner of institution. Governments could only be justified by their perform- 
ance, regardless of how they came to power or how they were structured. To 
insist upon a particular constitution or group of institutions is to add something 
new to Islamic tradition that did not heretofore exist. Furthermore, the function 
of the ulama and their relationship to these governments always remained the 
same. Should the ulama change their goals and become politicians they must 
change all the rest of their tradition and organizational pattern. The whole 
system of roles and statuses, of discipleship and authority, reward for acceptable 
behavior and sanction for deviant behavior would have to be reoriented to the 
goal of political success. And above all, these changes would affect their 
ideology at least to the extent that political aptitude might supersede learning 
as a basis for interpreting Islamic law. This is significant, for as we have been 
shown by Mr. Geertz and as has been the case in Pakistan and in Egypt, there 
are lay groups of enthusiasts whose concepts are fundamentalist rather than 
traditionalist, and who would manipulate the ulama and even usurp their 
peculiar authority in, and relationship to, Islamic law. For the ulama to enter 
directly into politics means to surrender to the pressures of the fundamentalists. 
The experience of Pakistan shows this quite clearly, and there have been some 
distant parallels even in Iran. Mr. Geertz is aware of this problem, but we must 
add that had the kijajis of Indonesia been more like the ulama of the Middle 
East the development of the Nahdat al-Ulama would have been extremely 
unlikely, the Dar al-Islam movement would have been even less likely, and the 
real prospect of a fundamentalist domination of the symbols of Islam would 
have been remote. 

It is not only the failure of the kijaji to carry over the traditional role of the 
alim, nor the pressures of the fundamentalists both in the Nahdat al-Ulama 
and the Masjumi which have tempted the kijajis into politics. From Mr. Geertz’s 
presentation we learn of another exceptional circumstance in Indonesia for 
which there seems to be no parallel in the Middle East nor in West Pakistan. 
Evidently the peasants in Java really do wield a free vote and can be persuaded 
that it is their religious duty to support an-organized body of rural religious 
leaders. Neither in the Middle East, with the exception of Turkey, nor in 
West Pakistan, have Muslim peasants shown the capacity to use their votes in 
their own interests other than in pleasing their landlord or the local military 
commander. It is a commonplace of Middle Eastern electoral politics that the 
absence of a literacy test for the franchise is a device favoring the so called 
feudalists over the urban middle classes. 
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Until this situation is changed, the responsibilities and the opportunities for 
the rural ulama in the Middle East will remain much smaller than those of the 
kijaji. It is too early to tell what effect land reform in Egypt, Syria, Irag, and 
West Pakistan will have on rural electoral power; however, in none of these 
countries is the prospect of a reasonably free election near. In Turkey where 
the peasants have become an electoral power to be reckoned with, the transition 
was accomplished during a period of rigorous suppression of the exponents of 
traditional Islam. 

In all of these countries, governments are concerned with the creation of 
viable nation-states — in the minimal sense of altering the negative attitude of 
the peasantry toward government and in the ultimate hope of increasing the 
power of the state by increasing the quality and loyalty of its manpower. Ina 
sense, in the twentieth century, the knitting together of rural and urban areas 
into a single national culture resembles an inevitable process — the only struggle 
is over who is going to control it. Nonetheless, the inevitability of this process 
is unrelated to any timetable and it is by no means continuous. Furthermore, 
the creation of a viable nation-state, in whatever sense, has nothing necessarily 
to do with democracy or constitutionalism. 

The sharp cleavage in culture, and especially political culture, between the 
peasants and the urban intelligentsia in non-Western countries has been noticed 
by both political scientists and Middle Eastern political leaders. In addition, 
some rather significant research has been done in recent years on the problems 
of nationalizing the population of a state and on the formation and delimitation 
of the modern territorial state. Among other things, there emerges from these 
studies the solid conclusion that states are not usually formed by acculturative 
processes, and that the “‘balkanization’” of Europe on the basis of so called 
national cultures was accomplished by the urban middle classes and intellectuals 
— the same sort of groups about whom, Professor Geertz complains, political 
scientists have done too much work. In many cases it was the younger members 
of this group who became the cultural “brokers” and “regional élites” going 
into the countryside to rediscover the national folk heritage, and who began 
writing in the national language. 

The western educated élite in the Middle East, India, and Southeast Asia 
are trying to do much the same thing, and they are using a variety of means to 
accomplish ‘heir purpose. The key to their activity is the improvement of 
communication between city and country, and one of their principal goals is 
universal literacy and a modern school in every village. The frameworks of the 
nation states which they wish to build have almost invariably been laid down by 
former imperialist powers, and these educated élites have usually been created 
by the same European power. These élites wish to break down the regional 
loyalties and local cultural patterns and to replace them with a unified, state- 
centered, political order. 

Traditionally oriented groups, whether landowners, ulama, bazaar people, or 
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tribesmen, are all obstacles in the way of the western educated élites, and the 
cultural “brokers” of the traditional society, whether the money lender, the 
village mullah, the itinerant merchant, or the itinerant sufi, are all acting social 
roles disfunctional to the aims of those who now control the destinies of most 
non-Western states. If the formation of viable nation states in Asia and Africa 
were left to a process of free or democratic acculturation, many of these states 
as now existing would disintegrate. For the westernized élites it is essential to 
replace the traditional cultural broker or to transform him. Professor Geertz 
suggests that the kijaji is transforming himself, and the apparent weakness of 
his hold upon Islamic tradition may permit this. However, elsewhere in the 
Middle East, especially in Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan (and at least in the land 
reform villages in Egypt), the westernized élite is doing its best to create a new 
kind of alim. 

Professor Geertz has touched upon a crucial point when he writes that the 
future of Islam as a social and political force in Indonesia depends upon the 
transformation of the kijaji. It is, however, hard to accept the thesis that the 
only suitable transformation is one which subordinates the kijaji and Islam to 
the goals of either Islamic fundamentalists or the westernized élite of Indonesia. 
Must he really become a cultural broker for nationalism in order to preserve 
Islam? It must be remembered that the fundamentalists are a special offshoot 
of the educated middle class, and that their goals similarly focus upon the 
acquisition of political power. The nationalist will legitimize and justify all acts 
of the state by reference to the nation, the fundamentalist will do so by reference 
to the fact that the state is somehow Islamic in form, that it is Negara Islam. 
What then becomes of the kijaji, his school, and his Islam? It seems to me that 
he will then be more surely eliminated, and Islam more surely subverted as a 
moral force than if a simply nationalist government remained in control. 
Professor Geertz has indicated that the role of the kijaji is changing from that of 
cultural broker between the great, sophisticated, tradition of Islam and rural 
Indonesia to that of cultural broker between urban Indonesian culture and the 
countryside. Where does Islam fit into this picture? How does this trans- 
formation preserve Islam as a social and political force? And if not Islam, then 
why the kijaji? 

It has been pointed out that role substitutability is characteristic of non- 
Western societies, while role specificity is more characteristically found in the 
modern nation-state. The problem of the reform of Islam is not to be solved by 
further diffusing the role of the ulama, but in determining the appropriate 
sphere for Islam in what are fast becoming secular societies. If Islam is to be 
preserved as a social and political force in Indonesia, someone will have to serve 
as cultural mediator between that Islam and the new national culture of 
Indonesia. 


LEONARD BINDER 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Harry J. Benda, The Crescent and the Rising Sun. Indonesian Islam under the Japanese 
Occupation 1942-1945. The Hague and Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1958. Pp. xv, 320. 
Distributed in the U.S.A. by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia. Five Essays. 
The Hague and Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1958. Pp. xii, 248. Distributed in the U.S.A. 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Though the titles do not indicate it, these two books essentially compare Dutch, 
Japanese and Indonesian Islamic policy in Indonesia. Professor Benda’s is 
much more comprehensive than the title indicates, fully half of it being devoted 
to a history and analysis of Dutch Islamic policy. Van Nieuwenhuijze’s contains 
some background analysis and a chapter on Japanese policy in Java, 1942-1945, 
but the author’s chief interest is post-colonial tendencies. 

Benda’s study is well constructed and closely reasoned. The basis of it is, 
with some reservations, C. Snouck Hurgronje’s advice to the Netherlands Indies 
Government on Islamic policy. Islam had not deeply penetrated Indonesian 
life even at the beginning of this century, but it was advancing. Snouck 
Hurgroenje was convinced that Indonesian Islam was peaceful, though there 
was always the danger of a Holy War against the alien infidel rulers. He there- 
fore advised the government to follow a neutral policy toward Islam as a 
religion, but to maintain a policy of vigilance and vigorous suppression of 
Islamic political fanaticism. Furthermore, Dutch alliance with the adat chiefs, 
who were not strongly attached to Islam, was not enough, for a modern society 
could no more be built on adat and adat-rulers than on medieval orthodox 
Islam. Indonesia should therefore be rapidly Westernized; for this purpose 
Snouck Hurgronje advocated a policy of “‘association” of the Indonesian élite 
with Dutch culture. This would require the rapid extension of Western 
education and the increasing association of Indonesians in the government and 
in other spheres. In this way the influence of Islam in Indonesia could be 
reduced and ultimately nullified. 

Snouck Hurgronje underestimated Islam’s vitality and his assumption that 
religion and politics in Islam could easily be separated proved erroneous. As 
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Benda puts it, “Separation of religion and politics ... was at best a temporary 
phenomenon of Islam in decline. In an era of Islamic awakening, it could not 
survive for long, either in independent Muslim lands or in Islamic areas ruled 
by non-Muslims.” Snouck Hurgronje was right in believing that Western 
education would alienate young Indonesians from Islam and traditional 
Indonesian life. Whether or not he foresaw that the new intelligentsia would 
become the leaders of an anti-Western nationalism, he was convinced that only 
a policy of association offered any hope of a proionged role for the Dutch in 
the eastern archipelago. 

Though highly acclaimed by the Dutch and generally regarded by them as the 
author of the Indies’ government’s Islamic policy, Snouck Hurgronje’s advice 
was only partially followed. Increasing emphasis on the preservation of adat 
law served to retard both the amalgamation of the peoples of Indonesia into a 
national unity and their receptiveness to Netherlands culture. Each racial group 
had its own law, language and schools as well as its own constituency for 
representation in the newly created government councils. Indonesians were 
only slowly brought into the rapidly expanding government services; at the 
time of the Japanese invasion practically all top positions were still reserved for 
Netherlanders. Nor did the Netherlands Indies’ government practice strict 
religious neutrality. Christian churches received government subsidies far out 
of proportion to the number of Christians in the total population. Moreover, 
the government departed from a policy of religious neutrality by regulations 
providing for rigid control over Islamic education. 

The Islamic reform movement in Indonesia became manifest in 1912 with the 
organization of Muhammadijah, which became the dominant force in Indo- 
nesian Islam, and Sarekat Islam, an Islamic political party with Pan-Islam over- 
tones. The reform movement sought to purify Indonesian Islam, freeing it of 
pre-Islamic institutions embodied in the adat. As a reaction to the reform 
movement, Islamic orthodoxy, centered chiefly in the villages, about a decade 
later organized a counter association, the Nahdatul Ulama. The effect of these 
movements was to deepen Indonesian Islamic consciousness. The objectives 
of the reform movement could not be achieved without conflict with Dutch 
policy, hence the movement was bound to develop political aspects. Sarekat 
Islam enjoyed a rapid growth and became steadily more radical in its political, 
social and economic program. Communists and radicals were purged in 1923 
by the moderate Islamic leaders. The purge broke the party’s strength. Sarekat 
Islam went into a decline while the secular nationalist parties gained in strength. 
The social discontent increased, culminating in an outbreak of strikes in 1925 
and violent disorders in Java and Sumatra in 1926 and 1927. These events and 
ihe world depression caused the Netherlands Indies government to resort to 
sternly repressive measures. 

As far as the nationalist movement was concerned, the last decade before 
Pearl Harbor was relatively peaceful, but there was simmering below the surface. 
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There were basically three anti-Dutch currents whose views fundamentally were 
in sharp conflict; namely, the urban-centered Islamic reform movement, the 
orthodox Islamism of the religious teachers and the villages, and the secular 
nationalism of the Westernized intelligentsia. They were held in a loose, uneasy 
alliance against Dutch rule, but what would happen if the alien domination 
should be removed? 

Professor Benda has made a penetrating analysis of what he calls the 
“Colonial Le,acy”. He rightly points to the peculiar, ambiguous role of the 
adat law school. Its inspired leader, Professor C. van Vollenhoven, was a great 
idealist. His affection for Indonesians was moving and the affection was in- 
variably reciprocated. Strangely, he was regarded by many as a visionary, yet 
the policy of preserving adat law and institutions was an “invaluable armory to 
conservative politicians and administrators”. Dr. Benda here raises an important 
question which deserves much more study than it has yet received. 

Professor Benda at times seems to reproach the Dutch for not adhering to the 
policy recommended by Snouck Hurgronje, and he seems to imply that if his 
advice had been followed the course of events would have been more favorable 
to the Dutch. However, he also expresses doubt “‘whether concessions, however 
far-reaching, could have narrowed the growing gulf. In the measure that more 
and more Indonesians were becoming conscious Muslims, they were bound to 
feel themselves the victims of discrimination by Christian rulers” (p. 78). On the 
other hand, it may be suggested that had Snouck Hurgronje’s ideas been fully 
adopted there would have been an intensified secular nationalism. The cul- 
minating tragedy of colonial rule is that there is no satisfactory way of termin- 
ating it. Without a strong, seasoned nationalist movement there exists nothing 
to which the colonial government can turn over its power and the administrative 
machinery, but if the alien ruler yields its responsibility too easily and rapidly 
chaos may result. Pressure and resistance in the situation are practically 
inevitable. 

The Japanese, during their occupation of Indonesia, followed a policy towards 
Islam nearly the reverse of the Dutch. They exploited the deep and old 
resentment against Christian rule for their own purposes. They came as the 
“‘liberators and defenders of Indonesian Islam,’ and later when their military 
situation had greatly deteriorated, they sought the aid of the Indonesians to 
fight off the threatened return of the infidel rulers. In return for their support 
Indonesian leaders were able to obtain important concessions. The Japanese 
authorities courted the u/ama, the religious teachers in the villages, and for their 
collaboration rewarded them by increasing their local power and prestige at the 
expense of the hereditary officials. The effect of the Japanese policy was to 
further the growth of the Islamic movement and to elevate the “grass-roots” 
Muslim leaders as strong rivals of the secular nationalist leaders. 

Dr. Benda’s analysis throws much light on political events and trends in 
independent Indonesia, The effect of the Japanese policy was to modify the 
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prestige and power of the three major élite groups and to add a fourth, namely 
the military leaders. As a result of the Japanese policy officials and adat rulers 
lost standing; their political power was greatly reduced. The prestige of the 
orthodox Muslim leaders at the grass roots, the ulama, was greatly strengthened 
at the expense of the reformist and moderate Muslims. The secular nationalists, 
largely ignored during most of the Japanese occupation, in the last days when 
the Japanese position had become desperate were called upon to form an 
independent government. Since the capitulation of the Japanese the Communist 
party, at one extreme, and the Darul Islam movement, at the other, have 
threatened to take over the government by violence. The struggle for power 
among all of these groups with divergent and conflicting aims has reduced the 
Indonesian government to impotence and led to the abandonment of parliament- 
ary democracy. 

The second book under review is a collection of five essays on various phases 
of Islam in Indonesia. The author, who was a member of the Islamic Affairs 
Section of Lt. Governor General van Mook’s cabinet, states in his foreword 
that it was his idea to concentrate on Islam under modern Indonesian conditions, 
“particularly from the point of view of what one might call, for practical 
purposes, the spiritual substructure”. He points out that Japanese and Muslim 
views on the social function of religion are similar: both hold that religious 
community and political community coincide. But beyond this coincidence 
there were many divergences in practice. Cooperation of Indonesian Islam 
with Japan was always limited. Each was trying to use the other. 

In the essay on the Darul Islam movement in West Java, Professor van 
Nieuwenhuijze asserts that the theoretical basis of the movement is not new 
and that the ideal of an Islamic state embracing all of Indonesia is held by all 
orthodox Muslims. Disagreement exists only over means to achieve the end. 
The Muslim political parties temporarily, at least, cooperated with the secular 
nationalist movement while Darul Islam fought both the Netherlands and the 
Republic and adopted terrorism as its method of setting up a theocratic state. 
The author ascribes the movement in large part as a reaction to the shock which 
Indonesian village society has experienced since the Japanese invasion. In the 
essay “Islam in a Period of Transition in Indonesia” he observes that as a result 
of Japanese propaganda “‘the Muslim community has come to hold the explicit 
belief that during the whole colonial period the colonial government has kept it 
in an underprivileged position, that it has been the victim of discriminatory 
measures, and that this situation has forthwith to be remedied. In this feeling 
one may trace the common roots of many, otherwise incoherent, tendencies in 
the Indonesian Muslim community.” 

In a final chapter Van Nieuwenhuijze discusses “‘deconfessionalized” Muslim 
concepts, specifically as applied to the Pantja Sila, the five basic principles which 
constitute the philosophical foundation of the Indonesian state, and the 
Ministry of Religion. He sees the adoption of “‘deconfessionalized”’ terminology 
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as comparable to the “‘classification’’ or adjustment process of the closed 
community. By this terminology, which includes a mixture of old and new 
ideas, Indonesians have prevented the rise of irreconcilable opposition at home 
and abroad to possible dangers implied in the social ideals proceeding from 
their creed. However, it leaves the basic issues unresolved. 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 
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